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Editorial 


We present in this issue an article by a con- 
tributor of long experience in railway life, who is 
interested in better relations between the shippers 
A plan for conference work is 
presented and a program suggested for putting in 
operation the new and co-operative policy. It is 
worth thinking of better relations when reflective 
men are now trying to bring to the fore practical 
methods. 


and the railways. 


One of the largest commercial organizations in 
the East is most emphatic in the position that rail- 
ways and shippers must get into direct touch with 
tach other. This group of business men feels that, 
however acute their contention may be, their trou- 
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bles ought to be plainly talked over between 
shippers and carriers before any matters are taken 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
method means personal conferences rather than 
messages carried by the politicians. With many 
shippers in this state of mind, railways should ex- 
tend the friendly hand. 


woes _ 





WHO IS RADICAL? 


Sometimes the exponent of an idea is radical 
because his theory by all the most intelligent tests 
is impossible of application. In such cases, wisdom 
impels us to be in opposition. 

Sometimes the exponent of a new idea that 
touches established precedent is greeted with the 
cry of radical in hope that, if the voice is long 
enough and loud enough, it may prevent any test 
being made. This is not the part of wisdom, how- 
ever, but is the force of prejudice. When the latter 
influence obscures investigation, there can be no 
permanent peace, no assured safety. The sense of 
fair play in the native American will insist that 
the exponent have a hearing unbiased in its nature. 

There are other sponsors for what are called 
radical theories, who have been listened to respect- 
fully and have not appealed to conservative think- 
ers because they were not understood generally 
enough by their opponents. Closer analysis of their 
real meaning has given value to the theory often 
when the method for application was not practical. 
In their case, modification in the plan of applying an 
idea has shown a practical merit and has proven 
them real reformers. 

If this latter statement were not true, there 
would have been no progress of any sort in our 
land. If we care to progress and to safely weed 
out evils, we must with careful analysis examine 
the position of a theorist before we place him in 
the alarmist class. The exponent of worthy theories 
is in the vanguard of all our growth. The mistaken 
theorist can only be suppressed by exposing his 
errors. Both should have our most careful atten- 
tion. 


SHIPPERS ANGRY AT CHANGE OF SCHEDULES. 


The lengthening out of fast freight schedules be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and Denver has aroused the anger of local 
shippers. The change took place early this month and 
in some instances the time was increased as much as 
twelve hours. This, the shippers declare, is in many 
instances sufficient to delay the delivery a day where 
trains arrive late in the afternoon and the distribution 
of the lading is not done until the following morning. 
The railroads assert that it is a step toward economy made 
necessary by the fact that the rates they are now getting 
are not high enough. 
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CO-OPERATION 





Washington, D. C., February 17. 
—There is a most truly beneficial 
result in the co-operative theory when 
it can be sincerely applied. It 
means a mutual wish to get away 
from contention by compromising 
agreement if properly understood, 
and the correct appreciation of the 
theory carries with it the willingness 
to mutually concede something. It 
goes deeper than telling your op- 
want, for it means that his desires 
account of, too. Having the two 





ponent what you 
must be taken full 
sides to consider, there must then follow a broad inter- 
pretation of the give and take plan, so that both fac- 
tions have enough roadway to travel safely and without 


falling into the ditch. 

The financial losses that it might seem are sure 
to result are generally imaginary, while the friendships 
that follow are permanent capital, because they are 
permanent patrons. It costs much less to compromise 
in nearly all business matters when conscientious opin- 
ion is in open conflict than it does to litigate, and the 
acrimonies that come from an enforced settlement are 
often a lasting injury to the successful contestant. 

The present time, while we are now facing so many 
uncertainties in 
and the most 


our commerce, is the most auspicious 
opportune to drive home this vital truth. 
It is auspicious for the reason that when uncertainty 
is most in evidence we can best turn to each 
and say: Where mistaken? It is op- 
portune because interests so closely related have been 
getting so far apart that there is real danger of the 
country’s future in further prolonging the strife. 

The same time engaged 
who are the practical influences in 
tribution as to their respective 
give to the political spellbinder 
need in line with his theories would permit him to 
enjoy an unlimited vacation. The golden silence ensu- 
ing in his absence from the rostrum would be a rest 
the country certainly needs. Plain-speaking, practical 
men, when they are once together, respect each other’s 
methods, and when they are calm, have solutions for 
many of their differences, showing a middle path both 
may use with no loss of pride. Is it not worth much 
money and time to once more accept this old doctrine 
and for railways and shippers to give it new life? 
W. B. B. 


other 


have we been 


in conference with those 
production and dis- 
requirements that we 


who tells us what we 


AFFIRMS COMMISSION ORDER. 


Topeka, Kan., February 17.—The order of the state 
railroad commission, declaring Kansas City, Kan., a sep- 
arate entity from Kansas City, Mo., as a railroad terminal, 
has been affirmed by the Supreme Court of this state. In 
the opinion of counsel for the commission the affirmation 
of the order requres the railroads to accept for shipment 
and bill to Kansas City, Kan., all freight so offered, to 
make freight terminals and rates to Kansas City, Kan., 
from all Kansas points, and to construct and maintain 
freight depots and terminals at Kansas City, Kan. Rail- 
road attorneys stated that the carriers are already doing 
many of the things required. 
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DIGEST OF WASHINGTON NEWs 


Important Happenings of the Capital City Con. 
densed for Reference for the Business Man 





The purpose of this department is to give in brief form 
not only items of interest concerning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but also a summary of the more important news 
of the White House, Congress and various governmental! bu. 
reaus. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an 
order suspending until March 1, 1911, the advances of 
rates included in the following schedules: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 





Paul—Supplement 75 to I. Cc. ¢ 
A-9945, Supplement 13 to I. C. C. A-9775, Supplement 3 to 
I Cc. C. B-1948. 

Chicago & Northwestern—Supplement 19 to IL. C. C. 6907, 
Supplement 24 to I. C. C. 6815. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha—Supplement 19 to 
I. C. C. 3416, Supplement 11 to I. C. C, 3422. 

Great Northern—I. C. C. A-3235. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—Supplement 3 to 
I. ©. ¢ Seva, i. C. C.. SGD. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis—Supplement 5 to I. C. C. 21117, 
Supplement 44 to I. C. C. 1485. 

Northern Pacific—Supplement 4 to I. C. C. 4146 and portions 
of Supplement 7 to I. C. C. 4146. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Portions of supplement 
and 9. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has _ con 
tinued until July 1, 1911, the suspension heretofore 
ordered in the proposed advance in rates on _ vehicles 


and other articles in schedules filed by F. A. Leland, 


agent, for a number of roads in the Southwest, and 
by J. F. Tucker, agent, on behalf of roads in the 
Central Freight Association, as follows: 


Leland’s Supplement 4 to I. C. C. 748; Supplement 6, 
I. C. C. 739; Supplement 6, I. C. C. 728; Supplement 13 to 
I. C. C. 717; Supplement 8 to I. C. C. 737; Supplement 
6 to I. C. C. 736; Supplement 7 to I. C. C. 738; Tucker's 
Supplement 7 to I. C. C. 214, and Supplement 4 to I. C. C. 


999 


It is expected the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will announce within the next few days its decision 
in the matter of the proposed advance of class rates 
in the Official Classification territory. The members 
of the Commission have completed: their examination 
of the record and evidence and now have the matter 
under consideration. 

The Business Men’s League of Albert Lea, Minn. 
through its attorneys, T. V. Knatvold, H. H. Dunn and 
N. E. Patterson, has filed a complaint against the Baltl 
more & Ohio and other carriers in the Trunk Line terti- 


tory, charging the carriers with undue discrimination 
and with charging rates that are unreasonable and un 
just. The complaint sets forth that the league is a cor 


poration to promote the business interests and growth of 
Albert Lea; that the defendants have in effect all rail 
rates from points located in Trunk Line territory to St 
Paul; that Albert Lea is 100 miles nearer those points 
by the shortest route; that the defendants have and are 
exacting an arbitrary in varying amounts that exceeds 
the rate to St. Paul, Minn., said arbitrary approximating 
in cents per hundred pounds as follows: First class, 15 
cents; second class, 12 cents; Rule 25, 10 cents; third 
class, 10 cents; Rule 26, 8 cents; fourth class, 7 cents, 
fifth class, 4 cents; sixth class, 4 cents. 

The complaint sets forth the same facts in regard to 
the schedules for rail and lake transportation. They 25k 


the Commission to require the carriers to establish and 
put in force and apply as a maxima in future to the 
transportation of property between points in Trunk Line 
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COMMERCE COURT. 


The new Commerce Court held its first formal ses- 
Wednesday. There are 
from the decisions of the 
mission pending in the 
which will now 
Court. 


sion on a number of appeals 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
United States Circuit 
automatically come before the 
The list comprises the following: 


Courts 
Com- 


merce 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad (Southern 
I of New York), appealing from an order of the Com- 
requiring the railroad to resume the delivery of oil 
ooklyn to Preston & Davis. 
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from an order requiring certain proportional rates from Rock 
Island to Des Moines. 

Philadelphia & Reading (Eastern Pennsylvania District), 
from an order requiring the establishment of certain rates on 
“Big Vein coal.” 

J. W. Thompson Lumber Company et al. (Northern Illinois 
District), suit to compel the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to award certain reparation claimed. 

Russe & Burgess et al. (Northern Illinois District), to com- 
pel the Interstate Commerce Commission to award reparation 
claimed. 

Denver & Rio Grande (District of Colorado), from an order 
to establish proportional rates from Pueblo to Leadville, on 
beer. 

Louisville & Nashville (Western Kentucky District), from 
an order reducing certain class rates. 

Omaha & Council Bluffs, Electric (District of Nebraska), 
from an order reducing the passenger fare from 15 to 10 cents 
between Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

Atlantic Coast Line (Eastern Virginia District), from an 
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THE NEW COMMERCE COURT. 
Reading from left to right the members are John E. Carland, Robert Archbald, Martin A. Knapp, William H. Hunt and 
Julian W. Mack. 


Baltimore & Ohio (District of Maryland), 
order relating to the distribution of coal cars. 
New York Central & Hudson River (Southern District 
York), appealing from an order to cease discrimina- 
1inst the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas (Eastern District of Mis- 
in order to establish certain rates for beef cattle 

nts in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado 
‘ to Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha-and St. Joseph. 
fargo & Co. (Southern District of New York), from 
») apply the same rate on consolidated shipments be- 
to different owners as when all owned fy one person. 
igO, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Northern Illinois District), 
order requiring the carrier to maintain for two years 
it had been reduced after filing of complaint. 

£0, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Northern Illinois District), 
order establis! yr certain rates on coal 

£0, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Northern Illinois District), 
order fixing a rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds,on 
in carloads, from Britton, S. D., to Red Wing, Minn. 


ago, Rock Island & Pacific (Northern Illinois District), 


appealing 


; 
t¢ 


order reducing rail and water rates on boots and shoes from 
$1.05 to 95 cents, from Boston and New York to Atlanta 

The Pullman Company (Northern Illinois District), from an 
order reducing certain sleeping car rates. 

Southern Pacific et al. (District of Kansas), from an order 
reducing switching charges at San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (District of Kansas), from 
an order regulating switching charges at Los Angeles. 

Hooker et al. (Southern Ohio District), to compel the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to require further reduction in 
class rates on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (District of Kans from 
an order reducing the rate on lemons from California points 
to Denver from $1.15 to $1 per 100 pounds. 

Pennsylvania Railway Company (Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict), from an or r in regard to the distribution of coal cars. 

Southern Pacific et al. (Northern California District), from 
an order requiring the establishment of certain class rates to 
Reno and other points in Nevada. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. (Northern California 
District), from an order requiring the establishment of certain 
rates to Phcenix, Ariz. 


Southern Pacific (Northern California District), from an 
order requiring the establishment of certain class rates from 
Sacramento, Cal., to points in Nevada and Utah. 

All of these cases may not be heard by the Com- 
merce Court, as it is possible some of them will be 
dismissed by the parties appealing. 

The new court has taken a suite of five rooms in 
the Oriental Hotel Building, on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
next to the New Willard. Up to the present time the 
court has not received the papers in any of the pending 
cases transferred to it by the law from the United 
States Circuit Courts, but notices have been sent to 
the various courts where such cases are pending asking 
that the papers be forwarded. It may be some days 
before the court begins the active work of hearing 
arguments. 

At the opening session the following attorneys were 
admitted to practice: P. J. Farrell of Vermont, William 
E. Lamb of Iowa, Helm Bruce of Kentucky, Francis B. 
James of Ohio, Eugene L. Gaddes of Virginia, Arthur R. 
Thompson, Paca Oberlin, Evans Browne, Aldis B. Brown, 
James G. Findlay and Frank W. Hackett, District of 
Columbia. 

An order was made consolidating the cases of Hooker 
et al. vs. the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Eagle White Lead Company vs. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (southern district of Ohio). The defendants 
are required to file printed briefs by March 1 and the 
complainants by March 15. 

It is probable the eourt will take up the hearing of 
cases before the first of April, although Judge Mack 
will hear arguments in the California smelting cases 
on the Pacific Coast next week. 

During the consideration of the judicial code bill by 
the House Wednesday, Representative Bennet (N. Y.) 
asked Representatives Mann (Ill.) and Moon (Pa.), act- 
ively in charge of the measure, whether it would be prac- 
ticable and economical to combine the Commerce Court 
and the Customs Court of Appeals. He said they both 
grew out of the desire for uniformity and the Customs 
Court was not overburdened with work. He thought that 
as they consisted of Circuit Court judges the two courts 
might be combined so that there could be uniformity and 
a saving of judges and of expense. Representative Mann 
doubted the desirability of combining the two courts. 
He thought, however, that patent appeals might well be 
taken to the Commerce Court instead of creating a new 
court for patents, as had been proposed at various times. 
Appeals in land cases might also be made to the Com- 
merce Court, he thought. The discussion ended without 
any amendments or suggestions of consolidation being 
offered. 

Later, Representative Mann inquired about provision 
in the bill in regard to the power and jurisdiction of the 
Commerce Court judges when they were transferred to 
the districts or circuits, one of the Commerce Court 
judges having suggested to him that the law does not 
cover the case. He thought it would be advisable to put 
in an amendment, which could be perfected in confer- 
ence, to authorize this class of Commerce Court cases to 
be tried in the country. Mr. Moon admitted that there 
Was no provision as to where the judges should go when 
their services on the Court of Commerce terminated. 
Mr. Parsons (N. Y.) offered an amendment designed to 
cover the situation by providing that the five additional 
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circuit judges authorized by the act to create the Com. 
merce Court should hold office during good behavio 
from time to time shall be assigned by the chief justi¢ 
of the Supreme Court for service in the District Court of 
any district or the Circuit Court of Appeals of any cir. 
cuit or in the Commerce Court, and when so assigned for 
service in the District Court or the Circuit Court of Ap. 
peals should have power and jurisdiction conferred upon 
the circuit judge in his circuit. The amendment y; 
adopted. 


, and 


AS 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Prospects for the passage of the McCall bill for 
Canadian reciprocity in the Senate are brighter. The 
bill has already passed the House by a _ vote of 
220 to 92, despite the attempts of the standpatters 
to filibuster or delay by amendments. A _proni- 
nent senator, who has been quietly polling that 
body for the President, reports that a great majority 
of the members will vote for the bill and that if 
President Taft makes it plain that he will call an extra 
session unless the bill is acted upon one way or 
another there will be no trouble getting it through. 
While the President is reluctant to do this, certainly 
before the Senate committee on finance has had an 
opportunity to act and the bill is laid before the Senate, 
there is reason to believe that he will not hesitate 
to state publicly what he has said privately, to the 
effect that he was prepared to call an extra session 
unless there is a vote in the Senate. While it is rec- 
ognized that any senator or group of senators has it 
within their power to kill the bill by a filibuster, it is 
believed the arguments of the senators who are op 
posed to the idea of an extra session are beginning to 
tell, and up to date no senator has been willing to 
take the lead toward talking the bill to death and 
assume the _ responsibility ‘attached thereto. 

“I consider Canadian reciprocity the paramount issue 
before the American people to-day,” said President Taft, 
Tuesday, to some of his callers. The President went on 
to say that while he regarded the bill for the tariff board 
of great importance and was pressing for its passage, 
he held the reciprocity bill above that and everything 
else. He did not wish too much importance to be at 
tached to his utterances before the Pan-American Col: 
mercial Conference on reciprocity, for the State Depart 
ment was not negotiating any such treaties, and he had 
none in mind at present, but he believed, with McKinley, 
in reciprocity wherever it was possible to have it without 
injury to ourselves. Conditions in the United Stat« and 
Canada are so similar that no fear should exist that reci 
procity will harm either party to the agreement. Wiel 
his attention was called to the warning note sounded Dy 
him at Columbus and Springfield that if concessions wet' 
not made a rising tide might sweep away protection 
altogether, the President reiterated this belief, applyins 
it generally and not specifically to Canada. He said that 


the time had come when the tariff on products w! no 
tariff was necessary to equalize conditions of production 
should be removed and in other cases adjusted so as 1 
cover the differ®nce in cost. The tariff should be treated 
from a non-partisan standpoint in a scientific manne, 
and be removed as far as possible from selfish, partisa® 
influences. Those interested should be prepared to yield 
something rather than be brought to face the possible 


alternative of being forcibly deprived of everything, and 
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desired the creation of a tariff board. Senator 
Lodge, who is in charge of the bill, reported to the Presi- 
dent to-day that he had it ready for a vote but could give 
him no against a possible filibuster. The 
President was greatly pleased at the overwhelming ma- 
jority for the Canadian reciprocity bill in the House and 
believed it would have a very beneficial effect on the 


Senate. 


strongly 


assurances 


jority 


CONGRESS. 
Legislation to allow the railroads to grant reduced 
rates for the G. A. R. and Confederate Veterans’ Union 


state and national encampments 


was advocated by offi- 
the organizations at a hearing before the House 


ers Ol 


ommittee on interstate commerce on Thursday. Those 
were Commander-in-Chief John 
Adjutant-General Thomas §S. Hopkins, of 
and Col. John E. McElroy, of the National 
committee considered the bill in execu- 
but action. The bill considered 


Representative Gardner (Mich.). 


who urged the legislation 
E. Gilman and 
the G. A. R., 
The 


tive session, 


Tribune. 
took no 


was that introduced by 


Commander Gilman 


said the bill had been introduced 


at the request of the G. A. R., because they were 
unable to secure better rates for the encampments. 
Last year the rates paid for the Atlantic City conven- 
tion were higher than the summer tourist rates. An 
exception should be made by Congress in the case of 
the G. A. R., he said. The matter had been presented 
to the Trunk Line Association at New York, and pas- 
senger agents were asked for lower rates, but the 


railroads said they could not grant them, as it would 
open the way for a similar demand from various other 
organizations. He said other conventions were as 
the army veterans, and if an exception 
for these associations it would give the railroads 
the opportunity to give the lower rates without dis- 
triminating against others. Mr. Mann, the chairman, 
sked if the bill had considered in the Senate. 
Colonel Gilman said that it had introduced by 
Warner (Mo.) and assurances had 
would the Senate. 
Adjutant-General Hopkins 
ber cent of the veterans 
because 
Inder the high rates. 
Colone] 


no 
large as was 
made 


been 
been 


Senator 


been given 


that it pass 
said that more 
unable to 


not 


than 50 
attend the 
afford to do it 


were 


ehcampments could 


they 


McElroy stated that the encampments were 
th : e 
le only holidays of the veterans, and low rates should 


Xe allowed them. In the last few years the G. A. R. 
had been embarrassed by the failure to secure lower 
rates. Last year, he said, the rate to Atlantic City 
fom Ohio River points was $23, while previously it 
had been $16.40, and that ‘the attendance had been 
materially eut. The Ohio, Kentucky and other state 
ganizations did not attend because of the high rates. 


4s to the provision to allow the commander-in-chief 
aid the adjutant-general of the organizations to have 
reduced rates during their term of office, in reply to 


Mr. Mann, Colonel McElroy said that this feature was 
hot essential. Mr. Mann said the railroads had power 
ider existing law to make reduced rates to organiza- 
tions, but Colonel McElroy said they had refused to 
Make the lower rates on the ground that it would 
discriminate against other organizations, and that a 


‘pecific provision by Congress would remove this ob- 
Jection. 
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The salaries of the justices of the United States 
Supreme Court were increased by the House during 
the consideration of the judicial code bill Wednesday. 


The salary of the chief justice was raised to $15,000 
a year and those of the associate justices to $14,500. 

The American National Live Stock Association has 
protested to Congress, through Representative Fuller 
(Il1l.), against the increase’ in freight rates. 

The tariff board bill was considered by the Senate 
Monday on motion of Senator Lodge and the committee 
amendments agreed to. Mr. Lodge did not 
press the bill to passage, but announced he would call it 
up later for final disposition. 

Senator Martin (Va.) has introduced a bill identical 
to that introduced in the House by Representative Car- 
lin (Va.) making it unlawful and prescribing penalties 
for the theft of articles from railroad trains. 

In his report on the bill for the holding of the Pan- 
ama Canal Exposition at San Francisco, Senator Jones 
(Wash.) does not believe the distance will retard at- 
tendance. “Assurances have been given that a great 
reduction will be made in the railway fares and that 
opportunity will be offered for going and returning by 
different routes,’ he says. “Tens of thousands of people 
will find in the exposition a justifiable inducement to 
make it a journey of continuous sightseeing. Such a 
trip will be an exposition in itself and will be as profit- 
able as a visit to the exposition grounds.” The Senate 
passed the San Francisco bill Saturday without debate; 
New Orleans having withdrawn. 

The bill, regulating 
Canal, considered Saturday by the House com- 
mittee interstate commerce, but no decision was 
reached. Chief Engineer Goethals assured the committee 
the canal would completed by September 1, 1913. 
He advised the committee that a rate of $1 per ton 
would the railroads serious competition between 
San Francisco and New York. 

Senator McCumber has introduced a_ resolution 
investigation of wireless telegraph companies. 
Court of Claims has allowed a claim of $2,- 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and of $1,799.96 of the Northern Pacific 
Company, for mail transportation, 
Representative Hayes (Cal.) has introduced a resolu- 
directing the House committee on interstate com- 
merce to report measures for the relief of oyster producers 
and shippers under decisions 110 and 121 of the Pure 
Food Board of October 14, 1909, in order that the com- 
mercial value of the oyster industry may not be im- 
paired. 


informally 
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Senator Money (Miss.) has proposed an amendment 
to the tariff bill membership at ten, 
to be equally divided among senators and representatives. 

Representative Robinson (Ark.) has introduced a 
resolution the secretary of commerce and 
labor to send to the House a copy of a contract, said 
to be on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
between the British government and the American Ex- 
press Company, relative to the delivery of parcels and 
packages at postoffices in the United States elsewhere 
than in New York state, for a flat rate. 

Senator McCumber, from the committee on finance 
of the Senate, has favorably reported the bill already 
passed by the House paying to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company $137.20, which was collected by the 


board fixing its 


directing 


an 


er ee 
Fi ne ss at maa 


Fo mont as as mee 


yer ot 
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Treasury Department as a penalty for an alleged deliv- 
ery in 1907 to the Emery-Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., of six cases of imported toys 
without examination by the customs authorities at New 
York and the payment of the duties. It appears that 
the merchandise was regularly delivered after entry, ex- 
amination and payment of duty, under an order from 
the surveyor’s office. 

Representative Morse (Wis.) has introduced a bill 
placing on the free list all articles used in the paper and 
pulp mills. 

Congress will authorize at this session a year’s 
experiment by the Postoffice Department with the par- 
cels post on rural mail routes, according to the present 
plan of the Senate and House postoffice committees. 
No general bill will be passed, but an item will be 
retained in the postoffice appropriation bill for the 
experiment and the reporting on it by the postmaster- 
general. 

An investigation of the Amalgamated & Anaconda 
Copper Companies and the United States Metal Selling 
Company by the attorney-general to determine whether 
they are merged or combined in violation of the Sher- 
man law, is proposed by Senator Clapp (Minn.) in a 
resolution introduced in the Senate. 

Lack of a quorum Wednesday prevented the House 
postoffice committee voting’on the Gallinger ocean mail 
bill as scheduled. No further meeting has yet been 
called. 

Failing to get consent to voting on his resolution 
unseating Senator Lorimer (Ill.), Senator Beveridge 
(Ind.) has given notice that he will insist on a vote 
next Tuesday. 


RAILWAY MAIL INFORMATION DESIRED. 


Considerable information as to the operation of rail- 
Way mail cars is called for by a resolution introduced by 
Senator La Follette (Wis.) and passed by the Senate. It 


calls on the postmaster-general to furnish information on 
the following points: 


Number of railway mail clerks killed and injured in wooden 
mail cars, in wrecks or collisions, operated in train in front of 
heavier cars of steel or steel underframe last year. 

Penalties enforced against railroads for operating wooden 
cars in front of steel or steel underframe cars in the same 
train, and the amount collected or withheld from railroads on 
these grounds last year. 

Penalties collected or withheld from railroads for delays 
in transporting mail. 

List of railroads with which mail contracts have been 
made during the last year in which no provision is made for 
penalty or damages for delay in transportation and delivery of 
mail and violations of the law and regulations of the depart- 
ment regarding the operation of wooden mail cars in front of 
steel cars or steel underframe cars in the same train. 

Number of postal cars being constructed or under contract 
on plans and specifications approved by the postoffice depart- 
ment, showing the number of wooden cars, wooden cars with 
steel underframes and steel cars 

Increase in mail tonnage and increase in number of letters 
and parcels carried during the year over the preceding year, 
and the number of railway clerks. 

Number of unworked mail pouches and bags carried through 
January, 1911, on these lines: Chicago-St. Paul, via Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway; Harrisburg-New York, via 
Pennsylvania Railway; Washington-Atlanta, via Southern. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of corporations, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in his report on 
the lumber industry of the country, transmitted to 
Congress by the President on Tuesday, says that in 
continental United States there is now left about 2,200 
billion board feet of privately owned standing timber, 
of which 1,747 billion is in the “investigation area,” 
covered in detail by the bureau. This area covers 
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the Pacific northwest, the southern pine region and 
the lake states, and contains 80 per cent of all the 
private timber in the country. There are about 539 
billion feet in the national forests and about 90 billion 
feet on other non-private lands. The present annual 
drain upon the supply of saw timber is about 50 billion 
feet. Without preservation, this will exhaust the entire 
supply in 55 years. The present commercial value of 
the privately owned standing timber in the country, not 
including the value of the land, is estimated at $6,000- 
000,000, but it is admitted that this is only a rough 
estimate. 

Three vast holdings alone, the greatest in the coun- 
try, those of the Southern Pacific Company, the Weyer. 
haeuser Timber Company and the Northern Pacific 
Company, together have 238 billion feet, or nearly 11 
per cent of all the privately owned timber. Nearly 
one-half of the private timber in the area is held by 
only 195 persons. Five-elevenths of the country’s pri- 
vately owned timber is in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. One-half of this is owned by 
37 holders. The Southern Pacific holding is the greatest 
in the country, about 6 per cent of the private timber 
in the investigation area, and 10 per cent in the Pacific 
northwest. It stretches practically 680 miles along the 
railroad between Portland and Sacramento, The con- 
missioner of corporations estimates that the holdings 
of the Southern Pacific and of the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany would supply the 46,584 saw mills of the country 
for nearly five years. He says that the holdings of 
the Southern Pacific, the Weyerhaeuser company and 
the Northern Pacific would build an ordinary 5 or 6 
room house for each of the 16,000,000 families in the 
United States in 1900. 


PAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Pan-American Commercial Conference, designed 
to foster trade between North and South America, had 
an auspicious opening at the beautiful Pan-Americal 
Union building in Van Ness Park on Monday afternoon. 
Director-General John Barrett of the Pan-American Union 
presided. The speakers were President Taft, Secretary 
Knox, Representative Champ Clark, President - James A. 
Farrell of the United States Steel Corporation, and Mit 
isters Calvo of Costa Rica, Calderon of Bolivia and Cas 
asus of Mexico. 

Director Barrett, in opening, said the conference was 


prompted by the overwhelming correspondence asking 
for information about a variety of matters regarding 
conditions and possibilities of trade between this country 
and the Latin American republics. The work of the 
Pan-American Union had quadrupled, until now it was 


a clearing house for the interchange of useful data cor 
cerning all American nations. It was concentrating 
efforts to get into closer touch with the situation, the 
manufacturers, exporters, importers, authorities and com: 
mercial experts on Pan-American trade and the Panam4 


Canal. The purpose of the conference was to thor 
oughly discuss what will help Pan-American commerce 
and comity and to get ready for the canal openings. 1 


attendance on the conference were 12 commercial clubs, 
25 boards of trade, 32 chambers of commerce, 42 other 
trade bodies and 531 representatives of manufacturing 
exporting and importing firms, individuals from educa 
tional institutions, etc., a total of 912 delegates. 

In his speech Secretary Knox declared this to be an 
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rtant stage in the evolution of industry and com- 


mercial relations of the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere. “In the past we have been too ignorant of our 
southern neighbors,” he asserted, but this ignorance 
was now fast disappearing. Under the leadership of 
James G. Blaine, South America had been opened up 
and he spoke of the beneficial influence of the visit of 
Secretary of State Root to South America as a link in 


cementing the North and South Americas together. He 
declared that to develop intercontinental commerce and 
trade should be the policy of the republics of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Energy, production and consumption 
could not be better conserved than upon such a basis. 
Trade routes should be established between North and 
South America, and American capital should be invested 
in South America’s rich lands. “What we did for the 
mines and railways of Mexico,” he said, “we may do in 
every other avenue of South American The 
but it has been There 
better steamship communication. We 
era of railroad construction which has 
set in and which is bearing such abundant fruits, and 
that great international project, the Pan-American Rail- 
way. We believe in the Panama Canal as a commercial 
and a moral force. We believe in developing the 
mines of the Andes and hope to see more of it done by 
our Own. capital. We believe in an international bank. 
The countries having these resources to be developed 
should be developed by American capital.” 

Minister Calvo spoke of the riches of South America 
and said he believed that it would be largely benefited 
by the conference which would draw 
to the southern countries. 

Minister Calderon described the natural resources of 
South America, and said the share of American trade 
in the commerce of those countries was small because 
of the indifference of the manufacturers and exporters 
and importers. Minister Casasus extolled the good the 
Pan-American Union had accomplished in cementing the 
ties of friendship between the South American countries. 

President Farrell of the Steel Corporation said that 
the United States was producing 
sumed and that naturally 


trade. 
is slow inaugurated. 
also be 


in the 


movement 
should 
believe 


factor 


American capital 


more than it con- 
the countries to the south 
would be chosen as the markets for the surplus prod- 


ucts. He answered the criticism which had been made 
that American exporters did not exercise care in pack- 
Ing their goods. and did not follow South American 


rade methods, by saying that the products of American 


manufacturers were packed for shipment in a manner 
equal if not superior to those of European manufac- 
urers. He said it was a fallacy that quality did not 
count and that South America wants cheap goods. 
When South America wanted railway rails, bridges 
and building materials, its buyers were able to rec- 
ognize quality as well as Americans. South American 
firms wegte conservative, and it was difficult to get 
ade connections there, but, when secured, they were 
Permanent. He said that North America was looked 
upon as the best market for South America. Com- 
mercial friendship and co-operation would accomplish 
much. He advised commercial bodies to have good 


Tepresentatives placed in the South American fields. 
Banking facilities and steamship lines should be estab- 
lished for the trade by Americans. The Panama Canal 
Would be a great impetus to the South American trade. 


It would improve the industrial interests of the United 
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States in Latin America, and will prove “the most 
profitable investment ever made by the government,” 
he added. Manufacturers must have a clear knowledge 
of the requirements of South American trade and keep 


in close touch with their customers there. There should 


be system, purpose and organization. As to lack of 
credits, he said that wherever there is a basis for 
security, American manufacturers will grant it. The 


Pan-American Union was doing a great work to ad- 
vance trade and civilization in South America, he con- 
tinued. He congratulated the administration on the work 
done to perfect the diplomatic and consular organization. 
He said the commercial world was watching the consular 
service, and he complimented Secretary Knox and the 
State Department for its efforts to put the service on 
a business basis. He also said the Department of 
Commerce and Labor had achieved great results by 
sending special agents on business and economic con- 
ditions, for the promotion of foreign trade. This work 
should be encouraged by the commercial interests. 
He said that the consuls should be well paid, as they 


were highly efficient, and no just criticism could be 
made of it. “The American consular service is the 
best in the world,” he said. “The consuls are inter- 
ested in the work and appreciate the significance of 


” 


American commerce. He recommended that the gov- 
ernment issue a trade bulletin of market quotations, 
etc., in different foreign languages, of a statistical 
character, which would go a long way toward promoting 
commerce. 

“I favor reciprocity not only with Canada, but 
with all the nations of the world,” said Representative 


Champ Clark. He said it was the principle of “you 
tickle me, I'll tickle you; you trade with me and [ll 
trade with you.” The declaration of Thomas Jefferson 


in favor of peace, commerce and friendship with all 
nations has been the “mainsphing of our government.” 
“We are pioneers in the great effort to get together 
and help each other,” said Mr. Clark. “The organiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union and the appointment 
of Mr. Barrett as its head were “great performances,” 
in that direction. There was no politics in the move- 
ment. Statesmen were present to give encouragement 


to commerce and manufacture. Every movement of 
this kind was for the benefit of the human race, 
“This Union and The Hague Tribunal will put an 
end to war,” he declared. 

“TIT came to listen and not to talk,” said President 
Taft. The criticism of American merchants and manu- 


facturers that they were not exercising care in packing 
their goods for the export trade was not true, but he 
expressed the hope that Americans would fit their 
products to attract those to whom we wish to sell. 
It was wise to anticipate and learn what our foreign 
purchasers desired, the buyer had the option, 
and not the The President there 
ought to be South America lines of 
steamships our trade. 

Referring to Champ Clark’s reference to reciprocity, 
President Taft said he favored “reciprocity in all parts 
of the world,’ and was therefore on the same plank 
with the Missouri statesman. He said the promotion 
of commercial relations necessarily brought about closer 
political and social relations between nations and made 
much less likely the hostility and hard . feeling that 
lead to war. “Any means of promoting peace,” he said, 
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Treasury Department as a penalty for an alleged deliv- 
ery in 1907 to the Emery-Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., of six cases of imported toys 
without examination by the customs authorities at New 
York and the payment of the duties. It appears that 
the merchandise was regularly delivered after entry, ex- 
amination and payment of duty, under an order from 
the surveyor’s Office. 

Representative Morse (Wis.) has introduced a bill 
placing on the free list all articles used in the paper and 
pulp mills. 

Congress will authorize at this session a year’s 
experiment by the Postoffice Department with the par- 
cels post on rural mail routes, according to the present 
plan of the Senate and House postoffice committees. 
No general bill will be passed, but an item will be 
retained in the postoffice appropriation bill for the 
experiment and the reporting on it by the postmaster- 
general. 

An investigation of the Amalgamated & Anaconda 
Copper Companies and the United States Metal Selling 
Company by the attorney-general to determine whether 
they are merged or combined in violation of the Sher- 
man law, is proposed by Senator Clapp (Minn.) in a 
resolution introduced in the Senate. 

Lack of a quorum Wednesday prevented the House 
postoffice committee voting’on the Gallinger ocean mail 
bill as scheduled. No further meeting has yet been 
called. 

Failing to get consent to voting on his resolution 
unseating Senator Lorimer (Ill.), Senator Beveridge 

(Ind.) has given notice that he will insist on a vote 
next Tuesday. 


RAILWAY MAIL INFORMATION DESIRED. 


Considerable information as to the operation of rail- 
way mail cars is called for by a resolution introduced by 
Senator La Follette (Wis.) and passed by the Senate. It 
calls on the postmaster-general to furnish information on 
the following points: 


Number of railway mail clerks killed and injured in wooden 
mail cars, in wrecks or collisions, operated in train in front of 
heavier cars of steel or steel underframe last year. 

Penalties enforced against railroads for operating wooden 
cars in front of steel or steel underframe cars in the same 
train, and the amount collected or withheld from railroads on 
these grounds last year. 

Penalties collected or 
in transporting mail. 

List of railroads with which mail contracts have been 
made during the last year in which no provision is made for 
penalty or damages for delay in transportation and delivery of 
mail and violations of the law and regulations of the depart- 
ment regarding the operation of wooden mail cars in front of 
steel cars or steel underframe cars in the same train. 

Number of postal cars being constructed or under contract 
on plans and specifications approved by the postoffice depart- 
ment, showing the number of wooden cars, wooden cars with 
steel underframes and steel cars. 

Increase in mail tonnage and increase in number of letters 
and parcels carried during the year over the preceding year, 
and the number of railway clerks. 

Number of unworked mail pouches and bags carried through 
January, 1911, on these lines: Chicago-St. Paul, via Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway; Harrisburg-New York, via 
Pennsylvania Railway; Washington-Atlanta, via Southern. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


withheld from railroads for delays 


Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of corporations, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in his report on 
the lumber industry of the country, transmitted to 
Congress by the President on Tuesday, says that in 
continental United States there is now left about 2,200 
billion board feet of privately owned standing timber, 
of which 1,747 billion is in the “investigation area,” 
covered in detail by the bureau. This area covers 
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the southern pine region and 
the lake states, and contains 80 per cent of all the 
private timber in the country. There are about 539 
billion feet in the national forests and about 90 billion 
feet on other non-private lands. The present annual 
drain upon the supply of saw timber is about 50 billion 
feet. Without preservation, this will exhaust the entire 
supply in 55 years. The present commercial value of 
the privately owned standing timber in the country, not 
including the value of the land, is estimated at $6,000. 
000,000, but it is admitted that this is only a rough 
estimate. 

Three vast holdings alone, the greatest in the coun. 
try, those of the Southern Pacific Company, the Weyer. 
haeuser Timber Company and the Northern Pacific 
Company, together have 238 billion feet, or nearly 11 
per cent of all the privately owned timber. 
one-half of the private timber in the area is held by 
only 195 persons. Five-elevenths of the country’s pri- 
vately owned timber is in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. One-half of this is owned by 
37 holders. The Southern Pacific holding is the greatest 
in the country, about 6 per cent of the private timber 
in the investigation area, and 10 per cent in the Pacific 
northwest. It stretches practically 680 miles along the 
railroad between Portland and Sacramento. The 
missioner of corporations estimates that the holdings 
of the Southern Pacific and of the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany would supply the 46,584 saw mills of the country 
for nearly five years. He says that the holdings of 
the Southern Pacific, the Weyerhaeuser company and 
the Northern Pacific would build an ordinary 5 or 6 
room house for each of the 16,000,000 families in the 
United States in 1900. 


Nearly 


com- 


PAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Pan-American Commercial Conference, designed 
to foster trade between North and South America, had 
an auspicious opening at the beautiful Pan-American 
Union building in Van Ness Park on Monday afternoon. 
Director-General John Barrett of the Pan-American Union 
presided. The speakers were President Taft, Secretary 
Knox, Representative Champ Clark, President. James A. 
Farrell of the United States Steel Corporation, and Min: 
isters Calvo of Costa Rica, Calderon of Bolivia and Cas 
asus of Mexico. 

Director Barrett, in opening, said the conference was 


prompted by the overwhelming correspondence asking 
for information about a variety of matters regarding 
conditions and possibilities of trade between this country 
and the Latin American republics. The work of the 


-an-American Union had quadrupled, until now it was 
a clearing house for the interchange of useful data con 
cerning all American nations. It was concentrating 
efforts to get into closer touch with the situation, the 
manufacturers, exporters, importers, authorities and com 
mercial experts on Pan-American trade and the Panama 
Canal. The purpose of the conference was to thor 
oughly discuss what will help Pan-American commerce 
and comity and to get ready for the canal opening. I 
attendance on the conference were 12 commercial clubs, 
25 boards of trade, 32 chambers of commerce, 42 other 
trade bodies and 531 representatives of manufacturiné 
exporting and importing firms, individuals from educ® 
tional institutions, etc., a total of 912 delegates. 

In his speech Secretary Knox declared this to be 0 
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important stage in the evolution of industry and com- 
mercial relations of the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere. “In the past we have been too ignorant of our 


southern neighbors,” he asserted, but 


this ignorance 
was now fast disappearing. Under the leadership of 
James G. Blaine, South America had been opened up 
and he spoke of the beneficial influence of the visit of 


Secretary of State Root to South America as a link in 
cementing the North and South Americas together. He 
declared that to develop intercontinental commerce and 
trade should be the policy of the republics of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Energy, production and consumption 
could not be better conserved than upon such a basis. 
Trade routes should be established between North and 
South America, and American capital should be invested 
in South America’s rich lands. “What we did for the 
mines and railways of Mexico,” he said, “we may do in 


every other avenue of South American trade. The 
movement is slow but it has been inaugurated. There 
should also be better steamship communication. We 


believe in the era of railroad construction which has 
set in and which is bearing such abundant fruits, and 
that great international project, the Pan-American Rail- 
way. We believe in the Panama Canal as a commercial 
factor and a moral force. We believe in developing the 
mines of the Andes and hope to see more of it done by 
our own capital. We believe in an international bank. 
The countries having these resources to be developed 
should be developed by American capital.” 

Minister Calvo spoke of the riches of South America 
and said he believed that it would be largely benefited 
by the conference which would draw American capital 
to the southern countries. 

Minister Calderon described the natural resources of 
South America, and said the share of American trade 
in the commerce of those countries was small because 
of the indifference of the manufacturers and exporters 
and importers. Minister Casasus extolled the good the 
Pan-American Union had accomplished in cementing the 
ties of friendship between the South American countries. 

President Farrell of the Steel Corporation said that 
the United States was producing more than it con- 
sumed and that naturally the countries to the south 
would be chosen as the markets for the surplus prod- 
ucts. He answered the criticism which had been made 
that American exporters did not exercise care in pack- 
ing their goods and did not follow South American 
trade methods, by saying that the products of American 
manufacturers were packed for shipment in a manner 


equal if not superior to those of European manufac- 
turers. He said it was a fallacy that quality did not 
count and that South America wants cheap goods. 
When South America wanted railway rails, bridges 
and building materials, its buyers were able to rec- 
ognize quality as well as Americans. South American 


firms wefe conservative, and it was difficult to get 
trade connections there, but, when secured, they were 
permanent. He said that North looked 
upon as the best market for South America. Com- 
mercial friendship and co-operation would accomplish 
much. He advised commercial bodies to have good 
Tepresentatives placed in the South American fields. 
Banking facilities and steamship lines should be estab- 
lished for the trade by Americans. The Panama Canal 
Would be a great impetus to the South American trade. 


It would improve the industrial interests of the United 


America was 
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States in Latin America, and will prove “the most 
profitable investment ever made by the government,” 
he added. Manufacturers must have a clear knowledge 
of the requirements of South American trade and keep 
in close touch with their customers there. There should 


be system, purpose and organization. As to lack of 
credits, he said that wherever there is a basis for 
security, American manufacturers will grant it. The 


Pan-American Union was doing a great work to ad- 
vance trade and civilization in South America, he con- 
tinued. He congratulated the administration on the work 
done to perfect the diplomatic and consular organization. 
He said the commercial world was watching the consular 
service, and he complimented Secretary Knox and the 
State Department for its efforts to put the service on 
a business basis. He also said the Department of 
Commerce and Labor had achieved great results by 
sending special agents on business and economic con- 
ditions, for the promotion of foreign trade. This work 
should be encouraged by the commercial interests. 
He said that the consuls should be well paid, as they 
were highly efficient, and no just criticism could be 


made of it. “The American consular service is the 
best in the world,” he said. “The consuls are inter- 
ested in the work and appreciate the significance of 


American commerce.” He recommended that the gov- 
ernment issue a trade bulletin of market quotations) 
etc., in different foreign languages, of a statistical 
character, which would go a long way toward promoting 
commerce. 

“I favor reciprocity not only with Canada, but 
with all the nations of the world,” said Representative 
Champ Clark. He said it was the principle of “you 
tickle me, I'll tickle you; you trade with me and [’ll 
trade with you.” The declaration of Thomas Jefferson 
in favor of peace, commerce and friendship with all 
nations has been the “mainsphing of our government.” 
“We are pioneers in the great effort to get together 
and help each other,’ said Mr. Clark. “The organiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union and the appointment 
of Mr. Barrett as its head were “great performances,” 
in that direction. There was no politics in the move- 
ment. Statesmen were present to give encouragement 
to commerce and manufacture. Every movement of 
this kind was for the benefit of the human race. 
“This Union and The Hague Tribunal will put an 
end to war,” he declared. 

“T came to listen and not to talk,” said President 
Taft. The criticism of American merchants and manu- 
facturers that they were not exercising care in packing 
their goods for the export trade was not true, but he 
expressed the hope that Americans would fit their 
products to attract those to whom we wish to sell. 
It was wise to anticipate and learn what our foreign 
purchasers desired, because the buyer had the option, 
and not the manufacturer. The President said there 
ought to be banks in South America and lines of 
steamships to carry our trade. 

Referring to Champ Clark’s reference to reciprocity, 
President Taft said he favored “reciprocity in all parts 
of the world,” and was therefore on the same plank 
with the Missouri statesman. He said the promotion 
of commercial relations necessarily brought about closer 
political and social] relations between nations and made 
much less likely the hostility and hard feeling that 
lead to war. “Any means of promoting peace,” he said, 
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“that is consistent with honor and principle, we ought 
to accept gladly. The Pan-American Union has in 
recent years shown the possibility of bringing to bear 
upon countries that were disposed to resort to war 
the effect of the international policy of 21 countries 
united for the purpose of keeping the peace. As our 
commercial relations become closer, and The Hague 
and direct negotiations for the prevention of war be- 
come better understood, the union in this hemisphere 
of all these countries will be a sample to the entire 
world of what can be done by international union for 
the purpose of promoting peace.” 

Beginning Tuesday, the Pan-American Commercial 
Conference here held two sessions daily, in the morning 
and afternoon, which consisted of general discussion 
of the Pan-American field and trade opportunities. 
Those taking an active part in leading the discussion 
Tuesday were: Diplomatic representatives of Latin 
America in Washington; Assistant Secretary of State 
Huntington Wilson; Minister Thomas C. Dawson, to 
Panama; Minister Charles H. Sherrill, to Argentina; 
Consul Isaac A. Manning, at La Guiara, Venezuela; 
Lewis Nixon, shipbuilder, of New York; Alberto M. 
Carreno of Mexico; Dr. Juan J. Ulloa of Central Amer- 
ica; William E. Curtis, newspaper correspondent; A. G. 
Robinson, correspondent. In the afternoon there was 
a reception by the Commercial Club and in the evening 
an illustrated lecture. 

Special features of Pan-American commerce and the 
Panama Canal were discussed at Wednesday’s session of 
the Pan-American Commercial Conference. Those who 
spoke were: Charles M. Pepper of the bureau of trade 
relations, State Department; Bernard Baker of Baltimore; 
Consul F. W. Godding, at Montevideo; Franklin Johnston 
of New York, editor American Exporter; Prof. W. R. 
Shepherd of Columbia University; Wilbur J. Carr, direc- 
tor of consular service; John B. Osborne, trade relations 
bureau, State Department; Former Assistant Secretary 
of State Francis B. Loomis; Francisco J. Yanes, assistant 
director; Henry L. Janes, assistant chief Latin American 
division, and Franklin Adams, chief clerk of the Pan- 
American Union. A luncheon was given to the delegates 
by the Washington board of trade and chamber of com- 
merce at the Ebbitt. In the afternoon Prof. Hiram Bing- 
ham of Yale gave an illustrated lecture on South America. 

The final session of the Conference were held 
Thursday, with a continuation of the discussion of Pan- 
American commerce and the Panama Canal. Those speak- 
ing were: Henry White, former ambassador to Paris; Dr. 
L, S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania; E. B. Moore, com- 
missioner of patents; William C. Downs, trade specialist: 
A. Maurice Low, correspondent; J. W. Porch, New 
Orleans, Panama Canal expert; F. B. Purdie, formerly 
of Buenos Aires; Dr. F. R. Rutter, Bureau of Manvu- 
factures, tariff expert; Frank Wiborg, of Cincinnati; 
H. C. Lewis of New York, authority on newspapers 
and advertising; Forbes Lindsay, authority on Panama; 


M. De Moreira, authority on Brazil; E. H. Yungerman, 
editor, Bankers’ Magazine. 


AN INCREASED HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


By a large majority the House of Representatives 


on Thursday last passed a reapportionment bill providing 
for a House of 433 members apportioned among the 


various states as follows: 


Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 7; California, 11; 
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4; Connecticut, 5; Delaware, 1; Florida, 4; Georgia, 12; 
Idaho, 2; Illinois, 27; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 11; Kansas, §; 
Kentucky, 11; Louisiana, 8; Maine, 4; Maryland, 6; Mas 
sachusetts, 16; Michigan, 13; Minnesota, 10; Mississippi, 
8; Missouri, 16; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 6; Nevada, 1; 
New Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 12; New York, 43; North 
Carolina, 10; North Dakota, 3; Ohio, 22; Oklahoma, §; 


Oregon, 3; Pennsylvania, 36; Rhode Island, 3; South 
Carolina, 7; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 18; 
Utah, 2; Vermont, 2; Virginia, 10; Washington, 5; West 
Virginia, 6; Wisconsin, 11; Wyoming, 1. 

When Arizona and New Mexico are admitted t 
statehood they are to have one member each, making 
the total membership of the House 435. The increases 


thus provided for are as follows: 
1; California, 3; Colorado, 1; 
Idaho, 1; Illinois, 2; Louisiana, 1; Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; New Jersey, 2; 
New Mexico, 1; New York, 6; North Dakota, 1; 
1; Oklahoma, 3; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 4; 
Island, 1; South Dakota, 1; Texas, 2; Utah, 1; 
ton, 2; West Virginia, 1. 

As the Senate will not interfere with the 
the House, as it concerns its own membership, it may be 
regarded as final, 

During the debate the bill favored by the republican 
caucus which would have maintained the present mem- 
bership of the House, 391, was voted down by a combi- 
nation of democrats and republicans who bolted the 
caucus. The increase will not take effect until the sixty- 
third Congress, to be elected in November, 1912. In case 
a legislature fails to redistrict the state to provide for 
the additional members they can be elected at large. 
The increase will also be noticed in the republican and 
democratic national conventions in 1912, which allow 
twice as many delegates to a state as the state has sel- 
ators and representatives in Congress. New York 
thus cast ninety votes. The increase in membership will 
make an additional charge upon the treasury of approx: 
imately half a million dollars annually, not counting per- 


Arizona, 1; 
Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; 


Alabama, 


Ohio 
Rhode 


Washing 


action of 


will 


quisites in the shape of additional appointees. Allowing 
for public buildings, river and harbor improvements, 
and other appropriations expected to flow from the 
acquisition of the forty-four new members, the expense 


incidental thereto is expected to mount into millions of 
dollars. Another feature of the increase will be the 
forced remodeling of the House of Representatives, 
would be impossible under present arrangements to seat 
the additional members. The desks will doubtless be 
removed and the members seated on benches and [re 
quired to address the House from the rostrum instead 
of from any part of the hall, as at present. Provision 
was made for this remodeling some years ago but Con: 
gress has not been in vacation long enough to [Pp 
the alterations to be made. 


as it 


rmit 


POSTOFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 9 

In the postoffice appropriation bill as reported t0 
the Senate, the appropriation of $10,000 for tabulating 
information relative to the operation, receipts and e* 
penditures of railroads carrying the mails is retained. 
The appropriation for freight on postal cards stamped 
envelopes, newspaper wrappers and empty mail bass, is 
increased from $425,000 to $448,200, of which $48,200 
is to be made immediately available. A provision is 
added authorizing the postmaster-general in emergencies 
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petween November 15 and January 15 of any year to 
return to the mails empty mail bags theretofore with- 
drawn, and for such times may pay for their railroad 
transportation out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by railroads at not exceeding the rate per 
pound per mile as shown by the last adjustment for 
mail service on the route over which they may be car- 
and pay for cartage out of the appropriation for 
or expressaze. 

The drastic provision requiring all steel cars in the 
postal service was eliminated and the following inserted: 
“For railway postoffice car service, five million and 
ten thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of this 
amount shall be paid for the use of any car which is 
not sound in material and construction, and which is 
not equipped with sanitary drinking-water containers 
and toilet facilities, nor unless such car is regularly 
and thoroughly cleaned; provided, further, that after 
the first of July, 1911, no pay shall be allowed for 
the use of any wooden full railway postoffice car unless 
constructed substantially in accordance with the most 
approved plans and specifications of the Postoffice De- 
partment for such type of cars, nor for any wooden 
full railway postoffice car run in any train between 
adjoining steel cars or between the engine and a steel 
car adjoining, and that hereafter additional cars ac- 
cepted for this service shall be of steel, or with steel 
underframe, if used in a train in which a majority 
of the cars are of like construction; provided further, 
that after the first of July, 1916, the postmaster-general 
shall not approve or allow to be used or pay for any 
full railway postoffice car not constructed of steel or 
with steel underframe, if such postoffice car is used in 
a train in which a majority of the cars are of steel 
or of steel underframe construction; and provided fur- 
ther, that the postmaster-general may, upon the appli- 
of any railroad company and for good cause 
extend the time for compliance by such com- 
pany with the foregoing provisions, the order for such 
extension of time to prescribe the period within which 
compliance shall be made.” 

An appropriation of $50,000 is made for an experi- 
ment on rural routes with the parcels post. The issuing 
of postal notes at not exceeding $10 is also authorized. 


ried 
freight 


cation 
shown, 


HIGHER MAIL RATES. 

A vigorous contest is being made against the prop- 
sition to charge four pound on the adver- 
tising pages of periodicals, leaving the rate one cent per 
bound on the reading matter. The proposition is in- 
dorsed by Postmaster-General Hitchcock and has been 
favorably reported from the Senate committee on post- 
Offices. It is being fought by an association of pub- 
lishers of periodicals, who claim it will bankrupt some 
of them while crippling others, and result in an increase 
in price of the magazines. The advocates of the increase 
allege it costs about six cents per pound to carry 
second-class matter, and that, while there may be some 
feason to carry reading matter at one-sixth the cost, 
because of its educational value, the government is not 
talled upon to carry advertising matter at a loss of 
five cents per pound for the benefit of the publishers. 
The publishers have adopted a style of lobbying that 
has recently come into vogue here, and which is con- 
stantly growing; and that is the publication of half-page 
display advertisements setting forth their claims in the 


cents per 
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Washington newspapers. Newspapers are not to be af- 
fected by the proposed increase in rates. 


HEARS CASTINGS RATE CASE, 

Special Examiner Gerry was engaged on Wednesday 
in hearing the complaint of the Rosedale Foundry & 
Machine Company vs. the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany et al. Complainant, located at Pittsburg, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron and steel castings 
and in machining such castings. It appears that in 


1910 it contracted with the Panama Canal commissioners 
to supply the commission with 1,200 short tons of 
castings, to be delivered at Colon, Panama. It alleges 
that the railroad charged from Pittsburg to New York 
18 cents per 100 pounds, while it had a 10%-cent rate 
on export castings, but the class of castings they were 
manufacturing and shipping to Colon were not in that 
special list. The list on which the lower rate was 
applicable contains a clause which takes from its op- 
eration .all castings which have been “fitted, painted, 
japanned, bronzed, coppered, acid-coppered, plated, tinned 
or galvanized.” Castings not listed take the 18-cent 
rate, both domestic and export. 

Mr. Erwin, for the Rosedale company, explained 
the difference between castings supplied the commission 
and what are known as rough castings. He estimated 
that “machining,” i. e., making a smooth surface so 
the different pieces fit smoothly together and in paint- 
ing them, added about 20 per cent to the value of 
the castings, While the freight rate is 66*2-3 per cent 
higher than if they had been left in the rough. Mr. 
Erwin’s contention was that there was nothing about 
his castings which would make them more difficult 
to handle or transport by the carrier, or make such 
transportation more expensive than if they were in 
the rough. 

E. T. Bates, general freight agent (through -traffic) 
of the Pennsylvania, testified the present classification 
on iron and steel castings had existed for twenty or 
thirty years. Originally there was a difference in the rates 
between Buffalo and New York and between Pittsburg 
and New York,the former being somewhat lower. Later, 
through agreement between railroads and manufacturers, 
these rates were made the same, and the rate from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia 1 cent lower than to New 
York, and to Baltimore 1% cents lower, while the rate 
from Buffalo to Philadelphia and Baltimore was made 
the same as to New York. He had never heard any 
complaint made either as to the rates or to the classifi- 


cation. The carriers had to draw a line somewhere, 
so they drew it between the rough and machined 
castings. 


Explaining -the special export rate, he said Ameri- 
can foundrymen had complained that they were at a 
disadvantage when competing with other countries, and 
to help them build up a foreign trade the 10%-cent 
rate was put in. This was in 1903, while the 18-cent 
rate had been in effect for over twenty years. The 
articles classed as rough castings contained about 
all the iron and steel work largely used by railroads; 
the railroads in making that list naturally favored 
themselves. Asked if the special list did not discrim- 
inate against American machinists, he answered that 


he did not know that the matter had ever been called 
He said 
if the Commission should hold that the present 


to the attention of the carriers in that light. 
that 
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rate on machined castings was unreasonable and re- 
quire the roads to reduce the rate to that on rough 
castings, it would demoralize the whole .tariff and re- 
quire a readjustment of the classifications distinguishing 
between casting and hardware, etc. 

WASHINGTON NOTES. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has been 
gathering information in regard to the extension of 
railway systems in South Africa, China and Argentina. 
In South Africa, 3,500 miles are now operating under 
the government system in the Orange River and 
Rhodesia colonies. These lines represent a cost to the 
government of $143,500,000. The total mileage of the 
South African railways is now 7,045 miles. This will 
soon be increased by 1,000 miles now under construc- 
tion. 

The Argentine Congress has approved a bill au- 
thorizing the government to spend $19,300,000 gold on 
the construction and equipment of state railways. More 
than 1,200 miles were added to the railway systems 
of Argentina during the year 1910, not including gov- 
ernment lines under construction. The new line from 
Rosario to Puerto Belgrano has been opened and other 
lines in the province of Buenos Aires will be opened 
this year. 

Chinese born in the United States have contributed 
$1,000,000 to the construction of a railway between 
Wuchow and Nanning. The new line will be 250 miles 
in length. 

According to information received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, the total traffic on 
Canadian canals for the calendar year 1910 amounted 
to 42,503,305 tons, an increase of 9,857,407 tons as com- 
pared with 1909. The increase in tons occurred in 
the following canals: The Soo, 9,155,503; Welland, 313,- 
166; St. Lawrence, 335,754; Ottawa, 43,204; Rideau, 
43,107; St. Peters, 746; Murray, 62,693. 

The Trent Valley Canal is now open from Orilla, on 
Lake Couchiching, Canada, to the Trent River, at the 
foot of Rice Lake. This canal was begun before the 
confederation of Canada, and the total expenditure has 
been $7,873,500. The route utilizes nearly 20 lakes, as 
well as numerous rivers, and when completed will 
give an inland waterway from the Bay of Quinte, Lake 
Ontario, to Georgian Bay and the Great Lakes. On 
one section of 71 miles there are 18 locks, with a 
total fall of 369 feet. The main canal will have sev- 
eral short branches. 


Suggests New Rate Board 


A new rate-making power, a board that would al- 
ways have the door open to the shippers, is suggested 
by a subscriber as a solution to the present unrest 
and strained relations between carriers and shippers. 

“Your plea for less agitation, that destroys,” he 
writes, “and more advice that builds up, is my reason 
for addressing you. I am associated with one of your 
subscribers that produces many thousand cars of freight 
per annum, and I know that the railroads and the 
industries are dependent upon each other, and must 
get closer together. Unfortunately, some of the repre- 
sentatives of the shipping public seem to think their 
particular ‘gem of thought’ in the strife against the 
advance in rates is more important than the main 
question, and, I regret to say, some of our railroad 
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friends are ‘sulking in their tents’ because of the delay 
in getting their cherished advances, all of which em. 
phasizes the lesson taught by this controversy—thg 
absolute necessity for more co-operation between the 
railroads and the public. 

“While the railroads should continue to exercige 
their right to make the rates, the public should be 
consulted, because ‘they pay the freight.’ The shippers 
and the railroads must listen to each other, and hon. 
estly exchange information as to the effect contemplated 
changes will have upon important lines of business, 

“To this end, I suggest the establishment of a4 
standing rate committee or board of rate adjusters, 
which shall be in continuous session, to which the 
shipping public will always be welcomed, to present 
requests for rates—to give advice or to protest against 
adjustments that are under consideration. While such 
a board would have to have executive sessions, they 
should establish fixed hours, so that the main feature— 
‘the open door’—would be the rule. 

“The personnel of such a board for the roads, say, 
in Western Classification territory, would be a repre 
sentative for the Harriman lines, the Hill lines, the 
Gould lines, the Hawley lines, the Soo line, the North- 
western, the St. Paul, the Santa Fe, the Rock Island 
and the Frisco. This covers all the important systems 
except the Great Western and Kansas City Southern, 
and they could join (with other smaller roads, if 
thought wise) in selecting one representative, making 
a board of eleven traffic experts. 

“These men should be carefully chosen and, while 
they would be paid by the road nominating them, they 
should be big enough men, broad-minded enough to 
work for the common good. 

“To expedite their labors they would divide them- 
selves into several geographical committees. They 
should have control of and supervise the issuance of 
all tariffs and, in my opinion, the saving in printing 
after the first year would pay the expense of the or 
ganization. 

“Such a board should be presided over by a chair 
man—a high-class, experienced traffic man, of good rep 
utation and standing with both the railroads and the 
shippers. He should have no vote, and would be the 
medium of communication between the railroad and 
the shipper; possibly the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission should nominate him. 

“Bach road should reserve to itself its inherent 
right to take individual action upon proper notice, but 
should refrain from doing so upon advice of its rer 
resentative on the board. 

“The meetings should be conducted and the records 
kept, so that no charge of conspiracy in restraint of 
trade would be possible. 

“It might be asked what the officers of the roads 
would do. Let them devote their time to getting ac 
quainted with their roads, so that it would be im 
possible for a general freight agent to say to some 
shipper that he did not know he was located on his 
rails. 

“Similar organizations should handle the Southeast, 
the Trunk Lines and Central Traffic territory. With 
such bodies in charge of the rates of the country, sub 
stantial progress would be made in unifying the class 
fications, and other economies and improvements would 
naturally follow.—Progress.” 
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REGULATING THE RAILROADS 


How the National Government Has Assumed 
Control Over Transportation Through De- 
velopment of the ‘‘Commerce Clause’’ 


BY WALTER E. McCORNACK, 


Recently Attorney for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.* 





We have all been attracted of late by the increase 
of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Its powers, as you know, are gathered from the act to 


regulate commerce. The power of the Congress to 
enact the act to regulate commierce is defined by that 
clause of the Constitution commonly known as the 
commerce clause, which is expressed in merely these 


21 words: 

“The Congress shal] have power . to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states and with the Indian tribes.” 

The great purpose of these words was to obtain 


a uniformity in commercial regulations where state 
legislation upon the same _ subject matter would 
interrupt the harmony of the United States. This was 
accomplished by laying hold of foreign and Indian 


and commerce among the states and giving 
Congress to regulate it all. 

In regard to control over foreign commerce, which 
is international in form, there has never been any 
question between the federal government and the states, 
federal government, in the exercise of the 
power conferred over such commerce, acts as an inde- 


commerce 
power to 


for the 


pendent sovereign dealing with other independent sov- 
ereigns, and there is no power whatever reserved to 
the states. Over Indian commerce the authority of 
the United States is absolute, and the Indians have 


always been considered and protected as wards of the 
nation. 
But there has always been doubt as to just what 


power was conferred by the commerce clause over 
commerce neither foreign nor Indian, because this 
power igs not inherent in the nation, but was given 


to the nation by the states, and all power not within 
the grant still remains in the states. In respect to 
such commerce, the power of the nation and of the 
both exist and are exercised within the terri- 
torial limits of each state as separate and independent 
powers, acting separately and independently of each 
other within their respective spheres. 

I, therefore, will not consider the commerce clause 
in respect to foreign and Indian commerce, but will 
confine myself to that part which refers to commerce 


among the states. It is expressed in merely these 12 
words: 


state 


“The Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce among the several states.” 

When these words were written in 1787, the popu- 
lation of our country was very, very small, there being 
a few sparsely settled regions along the Atlantic Coast, 
and commerce among the states was almost unknown. 
What little did exist was carried on by water almost 
exclusively, though commerce over land was carried on 


_—_—— 


*An address before the Traffic Club of Chicago, February 14, 
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to some extent by means of the stage-coach. 
commerce among the states did not differ in any 
essential respect from foreign commerce, which was 
carried On by water and which constituted almost the 
entire commerce of the country. For this reason the 
chief aim of the commerce clauSe was to control for- 
eign commerce, and nothing more was intended in con- 
trolling commerce among the states than to prevent 
the imposition of duties by the states on imports while 
the imports were moving from the ports of entry by 
vessel and stage-coach. But since the adoption of the 
Constitution and the writing of the commerce clause 
the country has so radically changed, it can hardly be 
said that it is the same country. The unit of our 
social and commercial life has changed from the state 
to the nation, though during this transformation it has 
not been found necessary to change the wording of 
the commerce clause. 

The first striking thifhg about the commerce clause 
is to note that, while to-day it confers power over 
transportation—in fact, would “be a mere paper clause 
if it did not, for there could be no interstate commerce 
without transportation—the word transportation does 
not appear in the clause. And, strange as it may seem 
to you at this time, there was for thirty years somé 
doubt that it did confer jurisdiction over transportation. 
But in 1824, Chief Justice Marshall, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the greatest and grandest 
jurist the country has ever had, decided that while 
the word “commerce,” found in the clause, in its 
original significance meant merely a sale of property, 
as population increased and a movement of property 
became necessary to satisfy the various demands of 
society, the word advanced and expanded so as to in- 
clude transportation of the property at the time of 
sale, and that at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, transportation was a constituent part of com- 
merce itself. Then, after the question was settled 
that Congress, under the word commerce, could control 
transportation, a further question arose as to whether 
it referred only to, the means of transportation in ex- 
istence at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
and within the knowledge of the drafters of that in- 
strument, namely, the vessel and the stage-coach, or 
whether the word commerce would open up and gather 
in all the new means of transportation as they were 


In fact, 


brought into use from time to time to meet the de 
mands of our increasing population and wealth. And 
it was further held that the power granted by the 


commerce clause did not remain stationary, but kept 
pace with the progress of the land and was to govern 
commerce for all time, irrespective of the means of 
transportation. Under this ruling the federal govern- 
ment has regulated the railroad, the telegraph and the 
telephone as these new agencies of transportation were 
successively brought into 

And not only has the word commerce been con- 
stantly expanded to include the ever recurring changes 
in the means of transportation as they appeared, but 
also to include al] its elements and incidents. Com- 
merce cannot be regulated except through the elements 
of transportation, such as the individual or corporation 
carrying it on, the instrumentality used, such as engines 
and cars, the freight or passenger transported, the 
employes actually conducting the transportation, 
the necessary documents, 


use. 


and 
such as bills of lading and 
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waybills. All these elements are regulated by the 
act to regulate commerce and its supplementary acts, 
such as the Elkins act, the safety appliance act, the 
employers’ liability act, the act requiring monthly 
reports of accidents, and ‘the arbitration act, and 
hours of service law. Congress has seen fit to regu- 
late almost every element entering into interstate 
transportation except the highway and roadbed by 
which it is carried on. The failure to control the high- 
way and roadbed permits our states to regulate rates 
on traffic moving over the same highway between points 
in the same state. But if the federal government, under 
the word commerce, may control the cars, the bills 
of lading and waybills, and the persons carrying on 
the transportation, it certainly has power to control 
the highway, so as to absolutely exclude a state from 
controlling the same highway for the purpose of making 
rates. In other words, the federal government has 
jurisdiction over a roadbed over which interstate com- 
merce passes—and jurisdiction over a roadbed includes 
as an incident jurisdiction over the state traffic thereon. 
Under the federal employers’ liability act it has been 
decided that the federal power extends generally over 
the roadbed and is not confined to the period when 
federal trains pass over it. 

So far I have endeavored to show you that under 
the word “commerce,” used in the commerce clause, 
Congress has the power to regulate state traffic. I 
will now proceed in my endeavor to show you that 
under the phrase, “among the several states,” found 
in the commerce clause, Congress also has power to 
regulate state traffic. 

The word “among,” of course, includes the word 
between, and transportation from a point in one state 
to a point in another state is controlled by the national 
government. The federal power begins to apply when 
property is delivered to a carrier for immediate ship- 
ment to an interstate destination, and does not cease 
to apply under the commerce clause until the property 
is mingled with the general mass of property in the 
state of destination. But under the act to regulate 
commerce, the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ends when an actual or constructive delivery 
of the shipment is made to the consignee. 

But the phrase, among the several states, has a 
more comprehensive meaning than merely between the 
states. It means when more than one state is con- 
cerned in the transportation. When the point of origin 
and the point of destination of a shipment are within 
the same state, but the shipment moves through an- 
other state in its journey, the federal power controls. 
The shipment loses its domestic character and becomes 
subject to federal control by passing out of the state 
in its route, because more than one state is involved 
or concerned. If all the states through which a ship- 
ment passed sought to control that part of the journey 
within their respective territory, the uniformity of con- 
trol which to secure was the chief purpose of the 
commerce clause would not obtain. 

But more than one state is concerned in the trans- 
portation when state traffic moves over a railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and does not pass out 
of the state~in its route. When a car contains both 
state and federal traffic, the car is subject to federal 
control so far as compliance with the federal safety 
appliance act is concerned, because where state and 
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federal laws may operate upon the same subject mat. 
ter, the state must give way. And where a train cop. 
tains cars filled wholly with state traffic and cars 
filled wholly with federal traffic, the cars filled with 
state traffic must be constructed to conform to the 
federa] safety appliance standards, upon the theory 
that the state cars, unless so constructed, will endanger 
the federal cars and thus destroy the vigor of the 
federal act. And some courts hold that no cars what. 
ever may move over a railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce unless all of them are constructed to con. 
form to the federal safety appliance act, even though 
all the cars and all the traffic are moving between 
two points in the same state, upon the theory that the 
mere presence of the state cars upon the federal high- 
way will endanger the federal cars. 

So we see that, in so far as compliance with the 
safety appliance act is concerned, more than one state 
is involved when state cars move upon a highway over 
which federal cars move. And whenever a state estab- 
lishes a schedule of rates for state business, it affects 
the rates of other states, and the rates of all the states, 
either individually or in the aggregate, affect interstate 
rates, and may be so low as to compel the carrier to 
charge exorbitant interstate rates. Therefore, when a 
state sees fit to establish rates for state traffic, more 
than one state is concerned. Then, again, there are 
many state rates established under state authority for 
the express purpose of giving advantage to the ship- 
pers of such states. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States still clings to the theory that Congress 
has no power, under the commerce clause, to regulate 
transportation between two points in the same state, 
and that such power lies in the state. Under this 
doctrine carriers must apportion their earnings and 
expenses for federal and state traffic and regulate their 
rates for each kind of traffic from the result. Neither 
the state nor the federal government may look to the 
entire traffic of a railroad in judging the reasonableness 
of the rates. This, we all know, without going into 
detail, is an economic impossibility, though a legal 
necessity. While it is possible to ascertain what reve- 
nue is derived from each class, it is absolutely im- 
possible to accurately distribute ‘the cost of operation 
and maintenance. The two kinds of commerce cannot 
be kept separate, because the same roadbed, the same 
train, the same cars and the same crew carry state 
as well as federal traffic. 

The development and expansion of the 12 words 
of the Constitution giving Congress power to control 
commerce among the states has been brought about 
by the courts through judicial construction rather than 
by legislation of Congress. Judicial legislation, not 
legislative regulations, has been the method of develop 
ment. The courts rendered decisions and then Congress 
passed laws. The courts, however, did not act until 
commerce demanded a judicial construction consistent 
with the power of the nation and in harmony with 
the requirements of commerce. No court will undertake 
to expound the Constitution unless the question is 
directly presented and the case imperatively requires it. 

What has given the courts an opportunity to con: 
strue the commerce clause is that it is “brief in form, 
‘broad in terms, and great in power.” It is wonderful 
that the author made the commerce clause as broad 
as the possibilities of commerce it was seeking ‘ 
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regulate, as more frequent and fundamental changes 
have taken place in the methods and conditions of 
commerce since the clause was written than in any 
other field of human activity. But it is far more won- 
derful that the author expressed himself in so few 
words, particularly when one of the chief objects of 


the convening of the constitutional convention was to 
regulate commerce. Almost all the laws of Congress 
which pertain to commerce, involving some thousand 


pages, are founded merely upon the 12 words I have 
been discussing. Its briefness has permitted the courts 
no doubt to liberally construe the clause and to bring 
into play that provision of the Constitution which gives 
Congress the power to enact all laws, to carry into 
execution all powers specifically granted by the Con- 
stitution. 

For many years the power conferred by the com- 
merce clause was comparatively inactive, because its 
far-reaching importance could not have been foreseen 
and could only have been realized as it has been in 
the course of years of commercial development. And 
when the power began to play, many earlier court 
decisions were overruled or silently ignored, because 
they did not fit the commerce, though the decisions 
when rendered were intended for all time. And now, 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, in court, and 
in this club, some of the best minds of the country 
are engaged in developing the commerce clause. An 
author has very appropriately said, in speaking of the 
commerce clause, that “in its nationalizing power, it is 
the most important and conspicuous possessed by the 
federal government.” Without the commerce clause, the 
Constitution could not have been adopted, and I am 
very sure that in these commercial days the Consti- 
tution would not stand without it. 


Would Augment Board’s Powers 





Columbus, O., February 17.—A bill designed to con- 
siderably increase the powers of the state railroad com- 
mission has been introduced in the upper house of the 
state legislature by Senator Deaton. 

The commission is given power over steam and elec- 
tric lines, excepting those operated in cities. Lines under 
its jurisdiction are required to post at all stations a 
schedule of rates and charges, as well as filing them with 
the commission. Railroad companies are required to give 
thirty days’ notice of change of rates, instead of ten, as 
under the present law. The commission is given power 
of its own initiative to suspend rates. 

The bill also requires railroads to check all pieces of 
freight as well as packages. It contains several sections 
taken from the Wisconsin utilities law, which give the 
commission power to require companies to provide suffi- 
cient trains and cars, comfort stations on interurban lines 
and such other improvements as may be necessary for the 
convenience and comfort of the traveling public. 


UPPER HOUSE PASSES HEARN BILL. 

Springfield, Ill, February 17.—The state senate has 
bassed the bill introduced by Senator Hearn, placing ex- 
press companies under the jurisdiction of the railroad and 
Warehouse commission. The bill introduced by Senator 
Clark, requiring express companies to deliver packages in 
all towns or cities with a population of 2,500 or more, has 
been referred to the senate committee on judiciary. 
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RATE FIGHT COMES TO A HEAD 


Pennsylvania Operators Attack Present Freight 
Charges Before Commission—Pittsburg 
Declares Rates Excessive 





Pittsburg, Pa., February 17.—The fight of the coal 
operators in Pennsylvania and Ohio against the present 
adjustment in the Pittsburg district has come to a 
head within the last few days. Wade Ellis, former 
assistant to the Attorney-General of the United States, 
has filed complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on behalf of producers in the Pittsburg and 
Connellsville districts and asks that no final action be 
taken on the suspended rates from West Virginia fields 
to the lake ports until the Pittsburg case has been con- 
sidered. The committee on transportation and railroads 
of the Chamber of Commerce has also submitted its 
report to its members of the meetings recently held under 
its auspices and makes the declaration that rates in 
the Pittsburg district are excessive as compared with 
West Virginia and Kentucky rates. This was endorsed 
by the direc‘ors of the Chamber. 

“By your several orders entered November 1, 1910, 
in the matter of investigation and suspension of ad- 
vances in rates for the transportation of coal from certain 
districts in West Virginia to the lakes,’ said Mr. Ellis 
in a letter to the Commission prior to filing formal 
complaint, “you suspended until March 15, 1911, such 
increased rates proposed to be made by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Che$apeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western 
railroad companies and tlfeir tributary lines and con- 
nections. 

“In an order suspending said rates it was set forth 
by the Commission that the operation of the tariff 
schedules filed, and proposed to be put into effect, 
should be postponed ‘for the reason that from a con- 
sideration of the character and amount of the advances 
and the circumstances under which they had been 
made, it appears to the Commission that there is suffi- 
cient grounds for claiming that said advances are un- 
lawful, and that the rates or charges established by 
said schedules are unjust, and for requiring that the 
operation of the portion of said schedules hereinafter 
designated or deferred until sufficient time has been 
given for an investigation by this Commission. 

“IT am not informed as to the present status of this 
matter before the Commission, but assume that the 
inquiry is progressing and that a conclusion may be 
reached on or before March 15, 1911, or a further sus- 
pension may be ordered at that time in accordance 
with the authority vested in the Commission in order 
that the investigation may be complete. 

“The purpose of this communication is respectfully 
to advise you that I represent a number of coal and 
coke producers and shippers in the Pittsburg district, in 
whose behalf a formal complaint respecting existing rates 
on their products from that district to the lakes will be 
filed within ten days, and who now request, if con- 
sistent with your procedure, that the West Virginia 
cases be not finally disposed of until the Pittsburg 
complaint is filed, in order that your Commission may 
consider the propriety of hearing these complaints 
together, since they involve closely related and mu- 
tually dependent rates. 








































































“In addition to the fact that the 
Pittsburg shippers may be affected by your determina- 


interests of the 


lake 
your attention is 


of the increased 
districts, 


tion rates from the West Vir- 


called to the fact 
that in one or more of the complaints respecting West 
Virginia rates presented by numerous coal companies 
in that state who are protesting against the 
is made that the West Virginia increases 
have been made by one or more of the railroads, not 
because they were demanded by considerations of cost 
or revenue, but solely for the purpose of satisfying 
the complaints of competing coal producers in the 
Pittsburg and eastern Ohio districts. 

“In the complaint to be filed by the coal operators 
of the Pittsburgh district we shall ask for an order 
reducing the lake rates from that section of the coun- 
try on the ground, first, that these rates are unjust 
and unreasonable in themselves and in violation of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act; second, that 
they are unjustly discriminatory when compared with 
other rates for similar service on the lines of the same 
carriers and upon the lines of other railways serving 
competitive fields, contrary to section 3 of the inter- 
state commerce act; third, that they are unjustly dis- 
criminatory when compared with the rates charged 
on lake coal from the West Virginia districts as to 
which the complaints heretofore referred to have been 
made; fourth, that the continuance of the existing rates 
from the Pittsburg district to the lakes will result 
in irreparable injury to the coal producers and shippers 
in that locality. . 

“The present rates on lake coal from the Pittsburg 
district are as follows: 


ginia 


increase, 
the charge 


Rate 

per Ton 

To— Railroad. Rate Miles. Miles. 
Ashtabula—Pennsylvania .......... 88 125 7.04 
Cleveland—P. & L. E.-Erie........ XS 35 6.52 
Erie—Pennsylvania .......sseseeees 88 146 6.02 


“These rates, when compared with other lake coal 
rates from West Virginia and Kentucky fields, disclose 
gross discriminations and inequalities. As instances of 
these it may be shown that the railroads carry coal 
from the Kanawha district to the lakes, a distance of 
351 miles, for 97 cents per ton, and charge the Pitts- 
burg shippers 88 cents a ton for a distance of 125 
miles. In other words, the rate on coal from a West 
Virginia district to Lake Erie is 2.74 mills per ton, 
while the rate from the Pittsburg district to Lake 
Erie is 7.04 mills per ton mile. 

“The railroads also carry coal from the Marrow- 
bone district in Kentucky to Lake Erie, a distance 
of 490 miles, for 97 cents per ton, and charge the 
Pittsburg shippers 88 cents per ton for 125 miles. 
That is to say, the rate per ton per mile from the 
Kentucky district to the lakes is 1.98 mills, as com- 
pared with 7.04 mills from the Pittsburg district. All 
the rates on lake coal from districts outside the Pitts- 
burg territory bear approximately this relation to the 
rates complained of. 

“In addition to these facts, the railroads in a 
mavement of lake coal from the Pittsburg district have 
a large volume of back haul, almost, if not quite, equal 
to the forward movement itself, and upon equally as 
good rates, whereas, in the transportation of coal from 
the West Virginia and Kentucky districts there is no 
return freight and carriers are under the necessity 
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of hauling back to the coal district empty cars without 
any compensation whatever. 

“It will further appear that while lake rates ip 
general are, and ought to be, less than the so-called 
commercial rate applying to the same port, since the 
carriers treat the lake rate as a proportional of aq 
through rate, the commodity being destined for further 
movement by water, it will, nevertheless, appear with 
respect to coal rates from the Pittsburg district, that 
the lake rate is greater than the commercial rate 
charged by other railroads for much longer hauls. 

“It will further be shown that the lake rates from 
the Pittsburg district yield a profit to the carriers 
wholly out of proportion to the cost of service. For 
example, it will be shown that the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie Railroad Company, one of the lines serving the 
Pittsburg district, and on whose total freight tonnage 
8 per cent is of low grade commodities and 54 per cent 
is coal alone, has made gross earnings for its entire 
mileage of over $90,000 per mile and net earnings of 
more than $52,000 per mile. In fact, the net earnings 
of this road are greater than the gross earnings of 
the next largest railroad in the United States. 

“In view of this situation and the fact that a 
complaint embodying in proper form the matters desired 
to be brought to the attention of your Commission by 
numerous shippers of coal and coke in the Pittsburg 
district is now being prepared, it is respectfully sug- 
gested that no final action be taken with respect to the 
West Virginia complaints until the matters herein stated 
can be formally presented and heard.” 

The report of the committee on transportation and 
railroads of the Chamber of Commerce reads as follows: 

“Complaints having been received from members 
of the Chamber of Commerce interested in the mining 
and shipping of coal, were referred to your committee 
on transportation and railroads, in which statements 
were made that the freight rates on lake cargo coal 
from what is known as the Pittsburg district, were 
relatively higher than the rates charged for the same 
commodity from competitive fields. 

“It was alleged by the complainants that discrimi- 
nation in rates made it impossible for the coal oper- 
ators of the Pittsburg district to compete with those 
of other districts which are located at a greater dis- 
tance from the lake ports, and if such rates continued 
to exist the coal operators in the Pittsburg district 
could not profitably continue in business. 

“As stated above, this complaint was placed in 
the hands of the transportation and railroads committeé 
for investigation. After several months of inquiry and 
preliminary conferences, the committee was asked to 
give an audience to the coal operators from western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, to enable the committee t0 
hear from them as a body some of their complaints 
and contentions. 

“Representatives of the railroads were invited to 
meet with the committee on January 12, 1911. The 
purpose of this meeting was to attempt, by co-operating 
with the railroads, to bring about a satisfactory solu 
tion of the question. Your committee was informed 
by representatives of the railroad that advanced 
for the West Virginia district had been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, these advances it 
creasing the differential between the rates of the Pitts 
burg district and to competitive fields to such 42 
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extent that the coal operators of the Pittsburg district 
would be satisfied and have no further cause for 
complaint. The following schedule shows the present 
rate, the proposed rate and the differential: 
Increase 
in Differen- 
Pro- Short Rate per Ton tial if 
Present posed Line per Mile Proposed 
Rate Rate Distance (Mills) Rate 
per per in Pres- Pro- Becomes 
Ton. Ton. Miles. ent. posed. Effective. 
NO, 8. -ccccssds $0.85 $0.85 155 5.48 5.48 .00 
Pittsburg .... .88 88 160 5.50 5.50 .00 
Fairmont ..... .96% 1.00 240 4.05 4.17 03% 
Kanawha ..... .97 1.06% 317 3.06 3.35 .09%4 
New River.... 1.12 1.21% 370 3.00 3.28 0914 
Pocohontas .. 1.12 1.21% 441 2.54 2.89 .0914 
Thacker ...... .97 1.06% 368 2.64 2.89 -09%4 
Big Sandy.... .97 1.06% 368 2.64 2.89 09% 


with the coal 
was made by 


“On January 31 a meeting was held 
at which time the statement 
the operators that a complaint would be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission within a few days, 
and that the proposed advance to competitive fields, if 
sustained by the Commission, would not be a solution 
of the question. 

“On February 3 your committee again called a 
meeting of the representatives of the railroads, and the 
entire subject was reviewed, but it developed that the 
question at issue could not be solved by any medium 
of co-operation through your committee. 

“Your committee finds that, covering a period of 
years, the following rates have been in effect from the 
Pittsburg district: 


operators, 


TORE, Beets ddse wer esecbucccesevd bawe A rate of 70 cents per ton 
Ml DU icdnawhbnweanersscenesee dead A rate of 80 cents per ton 
ce EO ee cre eee A rate of 73 cents per ton 
CS 6 ee rene A rate of 83 cents per ton 
Years 1907 to present time............4 A rate of 88 cents per ton 


“Our investigation shows that during the year 1901 
the total tonnage to lake ports from the Pittsburg 
district was 3,795,706 tons, and with a carrying charge 
of 73 cents per ton, while in 1910 the tonnage was 
11,911,900 tons, the rate of freight being 88 cents. 

“The increase in tonnage during the above period 
also brought an increase in the rate of freight from 
% to 88 cents per ton, and which increased rate ap- 
pears to have to some extent helped to develop com- 
petitive fields to the detriment of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict. 

“While the rate charged during earlier years may 
have been fair and reasonable to both operator and 
carrier, development in other fields during the past 
few years, largely influenced by an exceedingly low 
fale of freight, has been such that, if continued, will 
tend to check the natural increase in production or 
the opening of new fields in the Pittsburg district. 

“No subject has been before your committee which 
‘aa be considered of more importance, or one which 
% largely affects our industrial prosperity. While the 
fale of freight is of primary importance, there also 
fiters into the question such matters as the grades 
of coal, the cost of mining, the facilities for handling, 
‘ar supply, character of equipment, the full or empty 
teturn load, the mining scale, and likewise the im- 
bortant question of the proper recognition of the com- 
betition of new fields developed since the present rates 
tave been in effect. 


“Your committee therefore submits the following: 


th That the present rate of 88 cents per ton as compared with 
€ rates from other points, particularly those in West Virginia 
ind Kentucky fields, is an excessive one, and not in keeping 


wal the figures charged for similar service from competitive 
s, 
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“Your committee makes no suggestion as to what 
would be a fair and just compensation, but we are of 
the firm belief that the questions involved are of such 
magnitude and importance that they can only be ad- 
justed by those interested, namely, the operators and 
the carriers, or the intervention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the proper and legally appointed 
tribunal for that purpose, to which, the committee is 
informed, the entire matter has been referred.” 


Gould Out of Missouri Pacific 


New York, February 17.—Following rumors of an 
impeding struggle between the Gould interest and the 
combined Rockefeller-Kuhn, Loeb interests for ‘the control 
of the Missouri Pacific, announcement was made by George 
J. Gould this week that he would retire from the presi- 
dency of the road. 

The following stateemnt was 
Gould: 

“Respecting the various rumors of a conflict for the 
control of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, Mr. 
Gould states that there is or will be no controversy be- 
tween the controlling interests; that it has been his in- 
tention, known to Mr. Rockefeller and Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., to retire from the presidency of the company as 
soon as the corporation could obtain the services of the 
best-equipped railroad man to take his place; that the 
offer of the position was made not many months ago, 
with the approval of his associates, to a railroad man of 
the highest standing, who was unable to avail himself of 
it; that, ever since, various men have been under con- 
sideration and discussion, and it is hoped that a selection 
will be made in the near future. 

“The stock owned and represented by the interests 
referred to will be voted at the annual election for the 
following directors: George J. Gould, Fred H. Gates, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, E. T. Jeffery, Paul M. Warburg of 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Edwin Gould, Edgar L. Mars- 
ton of Messrs. Blair & Co., Kingdon Gould, E. L. Adams, 
the representative in this country of the Deutsche bank; 
J. J. Slocum, W. K. Bixby, O. L. Gunnison (the latter two 
of St. Louis), and a vacancy left for the president, to be 
selected, who is to reside in St. Louis. 

“Mr. Gould will become chairman of the board of di- 
rectors.” 

According to this statement the retiring directors will 
be C. S. Clarke, one of the vice-presidents of the Missouri 
Pacific; R. M. Gallaway, H. B. Henson, Frank J. Gould 
and Howard Gould. 

It was said that no other Gould road is concerned in 
the transaction. The troubles of the Wabash, Wheeling 
and Lake Erie, and the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal have 
no relation to the Missouri Pacific. It was also stated 
that the interests of the Missouri Pacific will not be sub- 
ordinated to those of the Union Pacific. 


issued on behalf of 
Mr. 


TO FIGHT GENERAL UTILITIES BILL. 


Columbus, O., February 17.—It is announced that the 
Ohio Shippers’ Association is still opposed to the passage 
of any law creating a public utilities commission and 
consolidating the duties of the state railroad board there- 
with. The association is not opposed to a bill providing 
for a commission to regulate public utilities other than 
transportation companies, but insists upon the preservation 
of the present railroad commission. 
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DROPS PHYSICAL VALUATION 


House Committee Decides that Time Is Too 
Short to Further Consider Madden 
Bill at This Session 


Washington, D. C., February 17.—Because of the 
lateness of the session and the pressure of other 
more important legislation the House committtee on 
interstate commerce on Tuesday indefinitely  post- 
poned consideration of the bill providing for the 
physical valuation of railroads introduced by Madden 
of Illinois last June. As the bill was still in both 
committees of the Senate and the House and the 
chances of its passage doubtful, the committee decided 
to let it go over. The hearing which was to have been 
given to representatives of the railroads was therefore 
called off. Should the committee at any future time 
take up the bill they will be heard before action is 
taken. Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the South- 
ern Railroad, was in attendance and prepared to speak 
in opposition to the bill. Former Senator C. J. Faulkner 
was also present, as well as a few other attorneys for 
railroads. “As the House meets at 11 o’clock daily and 
the committee has considerable departmental legislation 
before it for immediate action,” said Chairman Mann, 
“we cannot accomplish anything by the hearing. It is 
also unlikely that the committee will act on this bill and 
we might as well indefinitely postpone it.” The com- 
mittee accordingly vacated its order for consideration of 
the measure. 

Representatives Madden (Ill.) and Lenroot (Wis.) 
argued in favor of the bill before the committee last 
Friday. 

The former urged that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no power to determine the physical 
valuation of roads, but that if it had the power, as 
contended by some, it could not make the valuation 
because of lack of funds. The people were interested in 
transportation and its cost, and he declared that the 
cost of transportation entered more largely into the high 
cost of living than any other factor. In 1890, he said, 
the cost of transportation per family of five persons in 
the United States was $86 and that it had risen to $93 
in 1900 and $127 in 1908. The unit of transportation had 
increased but there was no increase in transportation by 
the family, he argued. He maintained that the figures of 
the railroads that the unit of transportation was lower 
were fallacious. Representative Kennedy asked if physi- 
cal valuation would help the situation. Mr. Madden said 
it would inform the people whether the rates were based 
on the just earning power of the money invested. Mr. 
Kennedy said there was a great difference in the value 
of a railroad and the money invested in it. Mr. Madden 
said the rate of transportation should be fixed on the 
actual value to-day, and the railroads should not be 
allowed to issue bonds except for the purpose for which 
they were issued and put into the property. 

Representative Stevens mentioned the case of the 
Chicago Great Western which had been allowed to 
charge four times the rate of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road, and asked if the Commission had not 
authority to compel such unreasonable rates to be low- 
ered. Mr. Madden thought not. “What?” asked Mr. 
Stevens. “I do not,’ said Mr. Madden. Mr. Stevens 
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maintained that proceedings against rates could pp 
started in ten minutes to remedy a situation complaineg 
of. Mr. Madden said he himself had started proceeg. 
ings against railroads which were violating the cop. 
merce law by fixing rates in competition. The case wag 
proved to the Commission which issued an order direct. 
ing the railroad company violating the law to cease its 
violation but that was the end of it; they did not cease 
and they were still at it and the Commission had made 
no attempt to enforce the order. He maintained that 
the orders could not be enforced until there was abgo. 
lute knowledge of the value of the railroad property. [p 
reply to Mr. Richardson, he said that the physical valya- 
tion was the only fair basis of a rate. Mr. Stevens 
wanted to know how a proportionate rate could be ar. 
rived at in cases of railroads having expensive termi. 
nals. Mr. Madden thought the expensive terminals should 
not increase the rate, as they attracted increased service 
which added to the earnings. “But under your idea they 
would have to charge the terminal cost in the rates,” 
said Mr. Stevens. Mr. Richardson wanted to know why 
stocks and bonds should have any connection with fixing 
the reasonableness of a rate. Mr. Madden said it should 
not, and that the capitalization of a company should not 
be more than the actual value of the property. In reply 
to Representative Peters, Mr. Madden said 6 per cent 
Was a reasonable return. Railroads were the surest in- 
vestment and equal to government securities. “Who is 
to guarantee 6 per cent?” asked Representative Wanger. 
“Nobody,” said Mr. Madden. “The prosperity of the 
country would do that.” 

“How could you reduce the securities?” asked Mr. 
Peters. Mr. Madden admitted that the securities already 
issued could not be reduced. 

Mr. Madden charged that the Chicago & Northwest 
ern Railroad had hid their earnings to prevent the public 
from understanding what they were and that the con 
struction of expensive terminals was a form of disposing 
of the surplus. 

Mr. Kennedy asked how the appraisal of the value of 
a railroad would be made, on its earnings or on the 
value of the property. Mr. Madden said he would not 
determine its value on the earnings but on the property 
itself. “How do you determine the value of the prop: 
erty?” asked Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Madden thought the 
road ought not to be permitted to charge more than 4 
fair profit on the money it spent on building the road. 
Mr. Kennedy maintained that the valuation should be 
on the money that went into the road. Mr. Madden said 
the company should have the right to earn on the actual 
value of the property. “There is the question, what is 
the value of the property?” asked Mr. Kennedy. “BY 
what rule? Your bill does not provide any method for 
the valuation.” Mr. Madden said a rule could not be 
laid down but that it could be covered by a general pre 
vision upon which could be based reasonable charges. 

Representative Lenroot said railroads were & 
titled to a reasonable return upon the value of the prop 
erty employed in the service and Congress could n0 
change it. If it did their property was taken without 
just compensation. He said the courts had decided that 
rates should be determined on a basis of paying all 
necessary expenses and a reasonable return on the value 
of the facilities employed. That was the rule. The oly 
question to determine was whether Congress was to siv° 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the machinery 
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ascertain that reasonable rate. The rate was not on the 
but on the actual facilities employed. If 
railroads built expensive terminals which were not rea- 
sonable for the performance of the business, they were 
not entitled in determining the value of the facilities em- 
ployed to take that as the part of the value of the rate. 
“The return a railroad is entitled to is a reasonable re- 
turn on the value of the facilities employed,” Mr. Len- 
root declared. “Unless we give the Commission power 
to ascertain the value there is no means under the sun 
by which the government can determine reasonable 
He said the Commission itself had alleged its in- 
to determine the value and had urged legisla- 
tion for the physical valuation of roads. “The proof of 
the value is in the railroads themselves,” continued Mr. 
Lenroot. “To ascertain the value of the railroads we 
have got to go into their books and contracts. Under our 
legislation neither the Commission nor an interested 
shipper now has the right of access to the books of the 
companies. The Commission is unable to meet the con- 
tentions of the railroads because the evidence is in the 
hands of the railroads.” 


Mr. Richardson said that the fair physical valuation 
and earnings of railroads was the best standard by which 
a reasonable rate could be fixed. It was not a matter 
of stocks or bonds. 

Mr. Lenroot admitted that- the stock and bond hold- 
ers would be affected but it should be their loss in case 
there was an excess in stock issues beyond the actual 
value of the property. 

“Congress cannot indemnify speculators,” said Repre- 
sentative Adamson (Ga.). 

“It would be a wholesome admonition to the stock- 
holders,” said Representative Richardson (Ala.). 

Mr. Lenroot maintained that physical valuation 
would be of great benefit to the stockholders and in- 
vestors and would not hurt them, as the value would be 
fixed by the government for every dollar invested. He 
said physical valuation had worked well in Wisconsin. 
As to discouraging investment, Mr. Lenroot said that no 


hard-and-fast rule as to return allowed could be made. 
He declared that it would be wasteful to permit a paral- 


lel line to divide traffic on a road when the Commission 
can regulate rates which will make rates very much less 
than by competition. 

“We all agree that we should observe sequence in 
legislation in regard to railroads,” said Representative 
Esch (Wis.). “Don’t you think it better that this legis- 
lation should precede stock and bond control?” “Yes,” 
said Mr. Lenroot. “Legislation on stocks and bonds can 
be of no value until there is physical valuation. We 
heed it. We must have physical valuation before bonds 
and stocks control. It is idle to say that we are going 
to limit stocks and bonds without knowing the value of 
the property.” Mr. Adamson said that information about 
stocks and bonds was wanted to make rates. 

“On what theory have you a right to limit the issue 
of stocks?” asked Representative Kennedy. 

“We have no right,” said Mr. Lenroot. Mr. Adam- 


Son said there was no doubt about the right to get the 
Information, however. 


jnvestment, 


rates.” 
capacity 


Mr. Esch asked whether the operation of the physi- 
‘al valuation law in the five states where it is now in 
force had discouraged railroad construction or had been 


mental to railroading. Mr. Lenroot did not think it 
ad. 
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Mr. Richardson said the government had nothing to 
do with protecting the public in stocks and bonds. The 
state had that to look after. “Physical valuation deter- 
mines the whole thing, and gets us out of the trouble,” 
said Mr. Richardson. Mr. Lenroot admitted this but said, 
of course, that there was a protection due the investor. 
Mr. Adamson maintained that in order for the govern- 
ment to make rates it had a right to information as to 
the value of the roads. Representative Bartlett thought 
the public was satisfied to pay increased charges for im- 
proved terminals, tunnels, and other means of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Lenroot said that Representative Mann (lll), 
chairman of the committee, opposed the bill because it 
would increase freight rates. Mr. Lenroot maintained 
that this was not the question to be considered. Con- 
gress should afford machinery by which the Commission 
should ascertain reasonable rates. It was no concern 
whether under the law the railroads were entitled to in- 
creased rates. If they were entitled to increased rates 
they ought to get them the same as they should be re 
duced if they were not. He knew of but one railroad 
that favored physical valuation, the Rock Island, but he 
said that if they thought it would reduce their earnings 
they would not favor it. He said the legislation was im- 
portant because of the inclination of the roads to in- 
crease rates, and he mentioned the pending proposed in- 
creases. He said these rates could never be determined 
justifiable by law unless there was physical valuation. 
Mr. Kennedy maintained that the Supreme Court in re 
viewing the Commission’s decision in the present ad- 
vances in rates would determine whether they were rea- 
sonable. The committee then adjourned until next Tues- 
day morning, when counsel for the railroads will be 
heard, among them Alfred P. Thom of the Southern. 
Representative Norris (Neb.) will also argue for the bill. 


Offers Utah Commission Bill 


Salt Lake City, Utah, February 17—A bill for the 
establishment of a state railroad commission has been 
introduced in the state legislature by_Representative Crow 
of Ada County. The provisions, which are modeled along 
the Washington law, are said to be among the most drastic 
ever presented to the state law-makers. 

The measure provides for the creation of a commis- 
sion of three members, to be appointed by the governor. 
Jurisdiction over railroad, express, telegraph and telephone 
companies are to be vested in. this board. It shall have 
the right to so regulate and control the conduct, manage- 
ment, rates, tolls, equipment, facilities and operations of 
these corporations that discrimination and extortion may 
be prevented and just and resgsonable rates and service 
be established. 





CHECKS PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Albany, N. Y., February 17.—The court of appeals has 
decided that the public service commission, first district, 
was beyond its authority when it directed the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford to abate certain nuisances in its 
Harlem River freight yards, and laid down rules which 
the railroad company must follow to abate the nuisance. 
The commission had acted upon the complaint of Bronx 
property owners that the railroad company was accepting 
offensive freight in its yards in violation of the sanitary 
code of New York City. 
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RAILWAYS, LAWS AND PROFITS 


Transportation Companies Should Be Allowed 


to Share in Profits They Have Created 
and Made Possible 


—_ 


BY THOMAS J. FREEMAN, 


Receiver and General Manager, International & Great 
Northern Railroad Company.* 


It has been my good fortune and pleasure to have 
been associated in a business way and otherwise for 
the last twenty years, and since the passage of what 
is known as the Sherman anti-trust statute, and the 
construction given as to the extent of that statute by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
with a large number of railway traffic men in the 
Southwest. 

I have been present at the meetings of their as- 
sociations and bureaus where they met to discuss rates 
and classifications, and to exchange and interchange 
their views upon various subjects affecting traffic, and 
incidentally bearing upon fair, just and reasonable rates. 
I have, as the occasion may have required, also ad- 
vised them, and to the best of my ability, instructed 
them how to walk in the straight and exceedingly 
narrow path of lawful rate-making, without being lost 
to their families for a period of years, acquiring the 
short-hair habit and a fondness for plaids, and from 
force of habit growing out of such associations, I 
preface my remarks by the express statement that what 
I am going to say is but the expression of my individual 
and personal views and ideas, not in anywise binding 
or controlling any member of the New York Traffic 
Club in the full and free exercise of his own will and 
judgment upon all such matters. There is no inten- 
tion upon my part to either form or enter into any 
conspiracy, contract, combination or trust, having for 
its purpose, or directly and necessarily effecting the 
control of prices, suppression of competition, creation 
of a monopoly or other obstruction, or restraint of 
trade Or commerce among the states. You gentlemen 
are free to exercise, to the fullest extent, your indi- 
vidual will as fully and freely as if I had not inter- 
changed and exchanged views with you. With this 
statement I will proceed, in a legal way, to address you. 

In- selecting the subject of my address, “The Rail- 
ways, the Law and the Profits,” I did so believing it 
was broad enough to cover almost any question, and 
that I could not possibly get out of the record, and 
at most I could but “sum up,” in a general way, what 
others have already said. 

One of the principal objects of this association, as 
expressed in your constitution, is “to establish and 
foster better relations between the railroads and the 
shipper;”. “to cultivate closer relations between those 
directly interested in the handling of traffic, both as 
carriers and shippers, and promote their best interests.” 
No quicker, better, surer, fairer or more just way 
to bring about the purposes as expressed in your con- 
stitution, in my opinion, could be devised than to allow 
the railways of this country to share in the profits of 








*From an address before The Traffic Club of New York. 
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the business and the great commercial wealth anq 
prosperity directly created and made possible by the 
railway interests of this country. 

Since the building of the first railroad, which de. 
served to be called a railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
in 1830, and the use of steam as its motive power, there 
has been built and in operation at this time, approxi- 
mately 236,000 miles of main line track of railways, the 
estimated cost running into billions of dollars. These 
lines radiate in every direction, and practically reach 
every part of the United States. They employ approxi. 
mately 1,500,000 persons, or about one railway employe 
for every ten adult males in the United States, and 
a more intelligent, energetic, practical law-abiding class 
of men, taken as a whole, cannot be found in any 
other class of employment. This great army of men 
are all trained and educated to work under perfected 
organizations in every department, under perfected 
rules and regulations and business methods in an or 
derly, intelligent and systematic manner, and the inm- 
mense interest for which they work, the railways of 
the’ United States, are the best conducted, the best 
managed and operated, and give to the public at less 
cost, better service than the railways of any nation 
in the world, and these great railways are but public 
agencies, whose duty it is, and they perform it well, 
to serve the great commercial and social interests of 
this great nation. The people of this country may 
well take pride in these great highways of transporta- 
tion, and the relations existing between the people and 
the railroads should be of the most friendly nature, 
for their interests are inseparable—what benefits one 
benefits the other; what damages one damages the 
other. That this close friendly relation does not exist 
to-day to the extent that it should, is a matter of public 
notoriety, and the very article of your constitution is 
but an expression of an existing condition between the 
public and the railways that needs improvement. 

The early history of railroads in this country ind! 
cates that a friendly and close relation existed betweel 
the railroads and the people. This is evidenced by the 
fact that liberal charter rights were granted them 
both by the states and the federal government; land 
grants were given them, subsidies, bonds and donations 
made to them by cities, towns and counties, and the 
building of railroads was encouraged both by a friendly 
sentiment and in a practical way, and this condition 
existed until the early eighties. In the first Annual 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission if 
1887, they call attention to this past friendly sentiment 
in the following language: 

When railroads began to be built the demand for particl- 


pation in their benefit went up from every city and hamlet in 


the land, and the public was impatient of any obstacles to t o 


free construction and of any doubt that might be suggested 
as to the substantial benefit to flow from any possible line 
that might be built. Under an imperative popular demand gen- 
eral laws were enacted in many states which enabled projector's 


of the roads to organize at pleasure and select their own 
and where there were no such laws the grant of a specia 
ter was almost a matter of course, and the securities 4&4! 


es 
ar- 


nst 


abuse of a corporate power were little more than nominal. F r 
a long time the promoter of a railway was looked upon as & 
public benefactor, and laws were passed under which municil al 
bodies were allowed to give public money or loan publ redit 
in aid of this scheme on an assumption that almost any roe" 
would prove reasonably remunerative, but that in any § a 


the indirect advantages which the public would reac! 
more than compensate for the expenditures, 

The acceptance of these land grants, , bonds and 
subsidies, in my opinion, had much to do in bringing 
about a change in the public sentiment toward railroads. 
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Many, if not all, of the railways, and especially the 
great transcontinental lines, were constructed far in 
advance of the development of the country. traversed 
py them; they were built at an enormous outlay of 
money, for which bonds had been given, secured by 
mortgages upon the railway; operating and maintenance 
expenses were very high; the density of tonnage did 
not exist, and the division of same among many lines 
made it exceedingly thin, and many of the early roads 
went bankrupt; and again, the “great expectations” of 
who had made donations and taxed them- 
for the benefit of the railroads, did not ma- 
terialize at once. Every hamlet had expected to be a 
town, every town a city, and every city a metropolis 
from the moment the railroad reached their corporate 
limits, and when this result did not happen, a feeling 
of disappointment followed, and then one of resentment 
and ill will. This condition was seized upon by the 
political demagogue, who has “nursed this wrath to 
keep it warm,” until to-day your great public agencies, 
the railway corporations, and other great public service 
corporations, are slandered and denounced in political 
speeches, legislative halls, and even in the hall of the 
Congress of the United States, and portrayed and held 
up as public enemies. This sentiment within the last 
few years has become very acute, and to such an extent 
as to make the men who own and control and financially 
assist these great public highways feel nervous and 
doubtful as to the future of these great properties, and 
improvements are stopped, expenses curtailed, building 
ceases, men are thrown out of employment, and we have 
waves of commercial depression and stagnation, for the 
railways are the shippers’ best customer. That every 
doilar ever donated to the railways, whether in bonds, 
subsidies or land grants, by the public, has been returned 
to the public in a thousandfold, I state as an absolute 
fact. The public, from the very beginning, have taken 
out their profits and paid to themselves dividends out 
of the wealth and prosperity created by the railways, 
and are continuing to make these profits, and when 
they realize that they are partners in the prosperity 
of railways, and that prosperity and profits mean the 
same thing, then they will be willing for the railways 
to share in the profits, and the railways, the law and 
the people will be one great partnership, working to 
Oohe grand end—the commercial interest and material 
development of our nation. The railways of this coun- 
try built up the towns and the cities, the commercial 
and the agricultural interests; these interests did not 
build up the railroads. Our great President, Mr. Taft, 
called attention, in his last message to Congress, to 
the fact that the agricultural products of this country 
for the year 1910 exceeded eight billions of dollars 
The railroads of this country made this possible, for 
Without them the products would not have been pro- 
duced and would have had no market. In the early days 
of the railways they were operated at a loss, but the 
men who built and financed and gave them credit, who 
backed their judgment with their money, built upon 
hope for the future, they had faith in the material de- 
velopment of this country, and faith in its people, and 
Were willing to wait for their profits, and were willing 
© wait until the people had _ received theirs. The 
People have received and are enjoying their profits, 
aid each day is adding to them, and now the railways 


the public, 


selves 
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of this country are asking for a part, at least, of the 
profits that belong to them, and they are also asking 
and seeking the good will and friendly sentiment of the 
public they have served so long and faithfully, and 
that, too, without any reward as yet. Some few years 
prior to the organization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, owing to the fact that the railways had 
been built in advance of the country and at an enor- 
mous expense, heavy operating expenses and a light 
tonnage, freight and passenger, there was a fight be- 
tween the railroads for business, or, to use a traffic 
term, “for tonnage.” It was a “condition,” and an 
acute one, that confronted the traffic managers of the 


railroads. The “what I get” account was smaller than 
the “where it goes” account. The result was a de 
moralization in rates, and in many instances a secret 


cutting of rates to shippers, or, as it 
“rebates.” This was a most unfortunate 
the railways, and one that hangs over them to-day, 
although the practice has for years not existed. But 
the traffic men were up against a condition, and each 
of them thought it was “eat or be eaten;” but the 


blame was not altogether with the traffic men, for, for 


was termed, 
condition for 


every “rebater’ there was one thousand “rebatees.” 
But it was an unfortunate condition, but out of evil 
some good may come, and this condition, more than 


all others, is responsible for the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The creation of this Com- 
mission, as originally created, without the power to 
make rates, was the greatest public benefit ever con- 
ferred upon the railways of this country. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was organized March 31, 1887, 
and entered at once upon its duties. That the members 
first composing the Commission fully recognized the 
purpose of the Commission for good, and the value of 
the railways to the public, is so well expressed by them 
that I quote their language, taken from their first 
report. They say: 


The act to regulate commerce was not passed to injure any 
interests, but to conserve and protect. It had for its object 
to regulate a vast business according to the requirements of 
justice. Its intervention was supposed to be called for by 
the existence of numerous evils, and the Commission was cre- 
ated to aid in bringing about great and salutary measures of 
improvement. The business is one that concerns the citizen 
intimately in all the relations of life, and sudden changes in 
it, though in the direction of improvement, might in their im- 
mediate consequences be more harmful than beneficial. It was 
much more important to move safely and steadily in the direc- 
tion of reform than to move hastily, regardless of consequences, 
and perhaps be compelled to retrace important steps after great 
and possibly irremediable mischief has been done. The act 
was not passed for a day or for a year; it had permanent 
benefits in view, and to accomplish these with the least possible 
disturbance to the immense interests involved seemed an ob- 
vious dictate of duty. 


Again they say: 


Some idea of the magnitude of the interests which the act 
undertakes to regulate may be obtained from these figures, but 
they fall far short of measuring, or even of indicating, its im- 
portance. The regulation of no other business would concern 
so many or such diversified interests, or would affect in so many 
ways the results of enterprise, the prosperity of commercial 
and manufacturing ventures, the intellectual and social] inter- 
course of the people, or the general comfort and convenience 
of the citizen in his everyday life. The railroads provide for 
the people facilities and conveniences of a business and social 
nature which have become altogether indispensable, and the 
importance of so regulating these that the best results may 
be had, not by the general public alone, but by the owners of 
railroad property also, is quite beyond computation. 


If the genera] public could fully realize the truth 
of these statements, no traffic club would be necessary 
to help establish or foster better relations between the 
railways and the shipper. What the railways have ac- 


complished for this country cannot be better stated than 
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has been expressed by Mr. H. T. Newcomb, in his clear, 
forcible work on “Railway Economics,” as follows: 


Beginning approximately with the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century and continuing throughout that just closing, there 
has been an almost revolutionary change in the organization 
and methods of productive industry. Among the most charac- 
teristic features of this change is the increased importance of 
the transportation element in production. At the commence- 
ment of the period the necessary articles of subsistence were, 
with few exceptions, wholly produced within the localities in 
which they were required for consumption, and exchanges be- 
tween distant communities were practically restricted to arti- 
cles of great value used only by those able to indulge in ex- 
pensive luxuries. Means of transportation by water had 
improved but little, and those for transportation by land 
searcely at all, since the dawn of history. The movement of 
commodities was so costly as to be prohibitive of exchanges 
of ordinary food or textile products, so slow that perishable 
articles could traverse but the shortest distances, and accom- 
panied by such excessive risks that at a few hundred miles 
from the regions of production the prices of even the most costly 
articles were doubled, trebled or quadrupled. The contrast 
offered at the present time is extreme. The world is traversed 
by almost innumerable lines of transportation; there is scarcely 
a habitable region, however small or scantily peopled, that is 
not regularly served by railways or steamships, and nearly 
every community, no matter how backward in civilization and 
culture, depends upon exchanging some surplus product with 
other communities for necessary articles of ordinary and con- 
stant use. Nations, no longer economically independent, are 
classified as manufacturing or agricultural in accordance with 
the character of the surplus products with which they enter 
the world’s markets. Especially in the United States the dif- 
ferentiation and localization of industry have gone very far, 
and to furnish the more luxurious articles of clothing and 
food for the citizens of this country, commodities are brought 
from all points of the globe. The wage earner in New York 
City wears clothing made of woolens manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts from wool grown in Montana, mixed, too often, with 
cotton grown in Texas. He drinks coffee from Brazil, Central 
America or Mexico, and tea from China or Japan, sweetened 
with sugar from Germany, the Eastern or Western Indies, or 
Louisiana, and mixed, perhaps, with milk brought 200 miles 
from the interior of the state. His bread is made from flour 
ground in Minneapolis from wheat grown in the Dakotas. He 
eats beef raised in Texas and killed in Chicago, bacon cured 
in Kansas City, Omaha or St. Louis, and, not infrequently, 
eggs laid in Iowa; oranges and lemons from Bermuda or the 
shores of the Mediterranean, raisins and preserved fruits from 
Spain or California, figs and dates from Italy, and spices from 
India are not too expensive for his table; the holiday finery 
worn by his wife is adorned with the products of France, and 
toys made in Germany amuse his children. 

The marine engine and the locomotive have been the prin- 
cipal instruments in effecting this change, of which merchant 
fleets and railway trains constitute, to many at least, the most 
tangible expression. The significance of the change is this: 
Difference in soil and climate, in mineral resources, in the 
character and capacity of workmen, render particular regions 
peculiarly adaptable to certain forms of production. The region 
of sterile soil which responds grudgingly and meagerly to the 
arts of the husbandman may abound in mineral wealth, or be 
plentifully supplied with water power. Without modern trans- 
portation facilities, the latter must remain undeveloped, or sub- 
sistence for those engaged in exploiting them must be ob- 
tained in spite of disadvantages and difficulties from the former. 
In any event, the mineral or water power could not be com- 
pletely utilized, for the distribution of the products of either 
would be confined within a narrow area and a considerable 
portion of the aggregate energy of the community would neces- 
sarily be devoted to the cultivation of the soil. Under modern 
conditions the entire available energy of the community would 
be devoted to the exploitation of the mines of water power 
and the surplus production, distributed widely wherever needed, 
would purchase those articles of necessity and luxury which 
could be produced by the community itself, if at all, only with 
an unnecessary and wasteful expenditure of effort. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that by permitting the specialization of indus- 
trial functions and making possible a territorial division of 
labor under which only that share in producing the complex 
of articles necessary for the satisfaction of the wants of society 
at large for which it is best adapted is assigned to each locality, 
the development of transportation facilities has multiplied the 
productive efficiency of both capital and labor. * * * 

Railway transportation is commonly regarded as cheap 
transportation, and if the aggregate cost of the transportation 
performed by railways is compared with the number of units 
moved, the average obtained is very low; but, on the other 
hand, so great a portion of the aggregate productive energy 
of society as at present was never at any other period devoted 
to transportation. Every successive decrease in the average 
cost per unit of service has so increased the demand for trans- 
portation and has constituted such an impetus to territorial 
exchanges that it has augmented rather than reduced the total 
expenditure for transportation. The economic interests of so- 
ciety demand that the satisfaction of human wants be secured 
with the least practicable expenditure of energy, not that 
either form utilities in particular, or place utilities in particular, 
be produced more cheaply. The real gain from the change in 
transportation methods has been that it has reduced the total 
social cost of subsistence by permitting form utilities to be 
given to each community under the most favorable conditions 
which can be discovered. 


Railways deal alone in transportation; they sell 
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transportation—freight, passenger, mail, express and mis. 
cellaneous. From the sale of transportation they derive 
their revenue out of which they pay all expenses of 
operations, interest, taxes, and make all renewals and 
betterments, and from this source alone do the men 
who have invested their money in these properties ex. 
pect to receive their profits on their investments. That 
the men who have invested their money in railways 
are entitled to earn a profit on this investment has 
been decided by the highest court in the land, the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This court has 
repeatedly held that the grant of the right to operate 
a railroad and to charge and collect tolls, carries 
with it the right to charge and collect such tolls as 
will enable the company to suécessfully operate the 
road, and return some profit to those who have invested 
their money in the construction of the property. This 
great tribunal has said: 


They who invest their money in railroads take the same 
chances that men engaged in other business do of making profit 
from the carrying on of their business. * * * But such pos- 
sibilities of loss are simply the natural results of all business 
freely carried on, against which the law is powerless to afford 
protection. Very different are the considerations which arise 
when the strong arm of the law is invoked to compel parties 
engaged in legitimate business, and business which cannot be 
abandoned at will, to so reduce their charges for service as 
to make the carrying on of that business result in a conitnued 
loss. In the one case the law is powerless to prevent the 
injury, in the other it is used to work injury. Counsel suggest 
that the state itself may construct and operate railroads, and 
then may properly make rates so low that the business is done 
ata loss. They refer to the postal system of the United States, 
which, carried on for the common welfare, not infrequently 
results in a loss which is made good out of the public treasury. 
3ut the parallel is not good. In the case suggested the loss is 
cast through taxation upon the general public, and all bear 
their proportionate share of that loss which is incurred in se- 
curing a common benefit, while the scope of this legislation 
is to secure such common benefit at the expense of a single 
class. The equal protection of the laws—the spirit of common 
justice—forbids that one class should by law be compelled to 
suffer loss that others may make gain. 

In other words, men who have invested their money 
in railways are entitled to reap and enjoy some of the 
harvest of profits. Up to this date, the railways, taken 
as a whole, have returned no profits to the investors. 
The public have reaped the profits and benefits, and 
it seems as if the public were of the opinion that rail- 
ways were operated solely and alone for their benefit, 
and that the men who had invested their money in 
such properties did so as a matter of charity, and 
expected no return upon the investment; and I may 
add, not only have the men who have builded and 
invested in our railways, not received any adequate 
return upon their investment, but in addition have beet 
vilified, abused and unjustly criticized and publicly de 
nounced as undesirable citizens, and solely and alone 
from the fact that they were the promoters and con: 
nected with the large railway interests of this country. 

Special laws have been enacted as to railroads that 
do not apply to any other interest. Various police 
regulations have been enacted, all of which the railways 
are promptly carrying out, but at an immense cost 
Laws have been enacted making them, in effect, insurers 
of the lives and limbs of their employes when killed 
or injured in the service, laws that do not apply to 
any Other class of corporations, and these laws, theug) 
fixing a liability, provide no limitation as to the amount 
of recovery for death or injury. These laws cost rail- 
way companies millions of dollars. Laws have been 
enacted taxing the physical property of railways, tangi- 
ble and intangible properties, taxing the elements of 
value possessed by them growing out of the improved 


condition of the country and the general increase i! 
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value since they were first -constructed—their ‘“in- 
tangible assets,” as the lawmakers term it—and yet 
when the railways attempt to show this increase in 
their value for the purpose of getting an increase in 
rates, they are met by the statement that it is “ar 
unearned increment.” ‘“‘An unearned increment” is prop- 
erty that the owner is required to pay taxes upon to 
its fullest’ value, but is not allowed to receive any 
income from or to enjoy any profits arising therefrom. 
The railways are ready and willing to carry out every 
law and statute, make good every demand against them, 
if they be but allowed to earn the necessary revenue 
to do so—be allowed to sell their transportation at a 
profit; but to have the burdens imposed upon them 
without the right to earn the revenue to meet them, is 
unfair, discriminating and demoralizing. I am not criti- 
cizing these laws so much as the spirit of unfriendliness 
that seems to prompt their passage. The constant and 
unceasing warfare on railways and other corporations 
in this country has become a political madness or 
disease, and a disturbing factor in our commercial 
prosperity to such an extent as to become a national 
evil, and the need to bring about a better understanding 
and a friendlier feeling between the railways and the 
public never existed to a greater degree than now. As 
originally created, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had no rate-making powers, though it took the courts 
ten years to convince them of this fact. With the power 
possessed by the railways to fix the price at which 
they would sell their transportation, subject to be re- 
viewed by the Commission on complaint, the great trans- 
portation companies felt that they had some rights left 
them as to the management of their great interests, 
but they have practically been deprived of this right, 
and the very life of your great transportation com- 
panies to-day is placed in the hands of seven men who 
are empowered to say at what price the railway trans- 
portation of this great country shall be sold, and that, 
too, without any corresponding authority to fix the 
price at which others shall sell to railways either labor, 
material or supplies, or to relieve them of any public 
burden or expense. Your laws have gone even further 
than this. They authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of its own motion, to suspend the taking 
effect of any rate or body of rates filed by the carriers, 
pending a hearing, for 120 days beyond the time when 
such rates, etc., would otherwise go into effect; and 
the law provides further that if the hearing cannot 
be concluded in the period of suspension, the Commis. 
sion may, in its discretion, extend the period not ex- 
ceeding six months. This law, in effect, vests the Com- 
mission with the right to suspend the taking effect 
of a rate for ten months, without any remedy upon 
the part of the railroads to obtain reparation for their 
losses during this ten months, while, on the other hand, 
had they gone into effect and been held unreasonable, 
the shipper has his remedy for reparation: At this 
time rates are being held in suspense by the Commission, 
and the railways of this country are in crying nee® 
of the revenue that they seek to obtain by these slight 
increases, and should these increases be allowed them 
after months of delay, under the law, they have no 
Way to recoup their losses. Under this condition of 
bublic sentiment, under these laws, can you blame the 
Men who have invested their money in railways, and 
Who have financed them, and waited for years for their 
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profits, for feeling nervous, for losing confidence in the 
future of their investments? This condition hangs like 
a cloud over the business interests to-day. No cause 
exists now, nor has any existed for years in this country, 
for commercial inactivity or business depression of any 
nature. We have been blessed with peace and pros- 
perity for years, with commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity to an extent almost fabulous; more than eight 
billions of agricultural products in 1910, and President 
Taft, in his message, calls attention to this stupendous 
increase in agricultural products, and says this indicates 
a good business throughout the country. This stupen- 
dous value of agricultural products existed to almost a 
like degree prior to and during 1907, while the com- 
mercial conditions existing prior to 1907, and in 1907 
prior to November, were better than now, but in the 
very face of such conditions, what happened in No- 
vember, 1907? It was like the days of enchantment 
that we read of in the fairy tales and Arabian Nights 
when we were children. A short time prior to Novem- 
ber, 1907, this country had enjoyed a period of active 
prosperity such as had not existed for years; this 
prosperity was general, financial and commercial; every- 
one was actively at work; it was not a question of work 
to do, but a question of getting someone to do the 
work. The workman and master workman were busy; 
money was in active demand and circulation; everything 
was active, enterprises being launched, new railways 
being built, and old ones bettered. In the language of 
the fairy storybook: “The king was in his counting 
house, counting out his money; the queen was in the 
parlor, eating bread and honey; the maid was in the 
garden, hanging out clothes, etc., all were busy. Aladdin 
had only to rub his lamp, and he had his wish. The 
prince and princess were cooing in a corner; the cock 
was crowing; the clock was striking; but in the midst 
of all these activities, like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky, the spell of enchantment fell upon us. The king 
stopped counting his money, the queen quit eating, the 
maid stopped hanging clothes, the prince and princess 
ceased their lovemaking, the cock quit crowing, and 
the clock of progress stopped, and, in the language of 
Thomas Carlyle, with plenty of work to do, the fiat 
as of enchantment went forth, saying: 


Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye master- 
idlers; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be better 
for it; this is enchanted fruit. On the poor workers such fiat 
falls first, in its rudest shape; but on the rich master-workers 
too it falls; neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest 
or highest man escape. 

With their vaults filled with money, the banks were 
helpless; it was enchanted money; the wheels of prog- 
ress had stopped; the stupefaction of enchantment para- 
lyzed all of our industries. What was the cause of this 
condition? Who has let the evil genii escape from the 
bottle of want of confidence and adversity? I say the 
unceasing, unjust, unfriendly, prejudiced attacks in the 
courts, in the legislative halls, in our Congress and 
Senate, by commissions, frightened and shook the con- 
fidence of the great financiers and men who had built 
and invested their money in our railways and other 
great public corporations. They became alarmed, lost 
courage and confidence, and every expense was cur- 
tailed, all betterments and improvements stopped; the 
shipper’s best and largest customer was out of the 
market, and this country faced the greaest panic in 
its existence, and with plenty everywhere we were in 
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the midst of adversity and commercial demoralization. 
And, but for one fact, our people would be facing bank- 


ruptcy to-day. That fact is the reserve strength of 
our own people. The people of this country are a 
strong, virile people, an intelligent, thinking people. 


They became aroused at the situation; they realized 
the injustice being done to capital and the investors 
of capital; they knew that the resources of this coun- 
try were too great to justify a panic or commercial 
inactivity, and, like the Roman soldiers of old, they 
touched elbows and with a fearless front faced the 
army of adversity and stopped its advance. Public con- 
fidence was re-established, and was re-established, not 
by great bankers and financiers, or by the government, 
through its officials, but by the masses of the people; 
the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer and the laborer, 
the physician and the lawyer, manufacturers and their 
employes, the traffic men and the traffic managers of 
industries; it was confidence—public confidence—that 
won the fight, made people take bank certificates for 
money and willingly consent to limiting their checks 
on their accounts to ten dollars a day, and the spell 
of enchantment was broken and the wheels of progress 
have commenced to move again. All the people have 
commenced to act, and when an aroused public sen- 
timent, thoroughly organized, undertakes a thing, it 
always wins, the people rule. The clause in Mr. Taft’s 
message for the greatest good to this nation, is the 
last clause, in which he says: 


I believe it to be in the interest of all the people of the 
country that for the time being the activities of the govern- 
ment, in addition to enforcing the existing law, be directed 
toward the economy of administration and the enlargement of 
opportunities for foreign trade, the conservation and improve- 
ment of our agricultural lands, the building up of home indus- 
tries and the strengthening of confidence of capital in domestic 
investment. ‘ 

This is the public confidence clause, and with public 
confidence existing, our success is assured. The rail- 
ways only ask for justice; they do not want sympathy; 
sympathy is the tonic of weaklings; the railways ask 
for your good will, your cooperation, for the equal 
protection of the laws and a fair share of the profits 
from the conditions they have helped to create. 

Next to the good will and loyalty of its employes, 
the good will and friendship of the public is the most 


valuable asset possessed by the railways. 


Takes Issue with Wall Street 


——— 


New York, February 17.—Views the direct opposite 
of the so-called general Wall Street idea on the rate- 
advance question are voiced in a letter issued by John 
H. Davis & Co., bankers of this city. 

“We do not share,” states the letter, “in the view 
that advanced freight rates are necessary; nor do we 
believe that the ultimate influence will be wholesome. 
We hold to the opinion that the United States is suffer- 
ing acutely from high costs and that readjustments in 
any line which tend to raise instead of lower prices 
are conceived in folly and dangerous in the extreme. 
It is revision downward that is needed, not merely in 
our tariff schedules, but in all things. 

“It is quite possible for railroad accountants to 
compile statistics demonstrating that, with the burdens 
of increased wages and more costly materials, it is 
absolutely necessary for rates to be advanced in order 
to maintain credit and earn a fair return upon invested 
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capital. With equal facility shippers and consumers 
can present controversial evidence showing that earn- 
ings can be increased, dividends advanced and credit 
maintained with rates as they are. 

“All this, however, seems to us to have but little 
bearing upon the broad and really vital question of 
whether or not the proper corrective for a _ situation 
created by high prices is a further advance in prices, 
The answer seems obvious. Apparently it is the present 
theory that high wages warrant an advance in conm- 
modity prices which, naturally, will call for still higher 
wages, and they in turn for still higher commodities— 
and so, ad infinitum, without regard for the inevitable 
fate of the inverted pyramid. 

“Further application of the theory would seem to 
work out the conclusion that in this country, if no 
where else, prosperity depends upon high prices—that 
the nation will benefit in proportion to advances in the 
cost of living and in the level of commodity prices. 
The absurdity of such reasoning is apparent. We do 
not believe that advances in railroad rates or in any- 
thing else having to do with commodity costs can pro- 
duce lasting good.” 


Utah Has Coal Rate Bill 


Salt Lake City, Utah, February 17.—In order to force 
a reduction in intrastate charges on coal, bills have been 
introduced in both houses of the state legislature pro- 
viding the following maximum rates: 








Slack or Other Slack or Other 
Miles. Pea. Kinds Miles. Pea. Kinds. 
Ten or less....$0.32 $0.40 Over 180....... $1.06 $1.33 
ae RR eee 50 Over 190....... 1,12 1.40 
eA, eee .48 60 Over 200....... 1.18 1.48 
COOP... BBaccccee -56 70 Over 220....... 1.24 1.56 
a, ie. RO 64 -80 Over 240....... 1.31 1.64 
CO. Beice dices -68 -85 Over 260....... 1.40 1.76 
oo fe. ee .72 90 Over 280.'...... 1.51 1.89 
oo ae, Sere -73 92 Over 300....... 1.60 2.01 
> ae -75 94 Over 320.....0. 1.68 2.10 
an lt. Se one -96 Over ; 2.16 
Over 100....... Be .99 Over 2.23 
Over 82 1.02 Over ¢ 2.30 
Over .83 1.04 Over ‘ 2.35 
Over -85 1.06 Over 420....... 1.9 2.42 
Over -86 1.08 Over 440....... 2.02 2.53 
Over 160....... .89 1.12 Over 460....... 2.11 2.64 
Over 160....... .95 1.19 Over 480....... 2.20 2.75 
Oe BIO sacs 1.00 1.26 


The bill also provides that the foregoing rates apply 
only to carload lots, and that coal that will pass through 
a screen having one and one-half inch openings, or meshes, 
will be classed as slack and pea. If a shipment passes 
over two or more lines, an additional charge of $2 per 
car for each transfer may be collected, and the total 
amount of transportation and switching shall be divided 
among the several roads. If the roads cannot agree, the 
matter is to be adjudicated by the attorney-general and 
state auditor, subject to appeal to the courts. 

The measure also contains the provision that railroads 
must, upon reasonable notice, when within their power to 
do so, furnish suitable cars for any and all persons wh0 
may apply to them for cars for the shipment of coal in 
carload lots. Where there are not sufficient cars, they 
must be equitably distributed among the several appli 
cants. 


AMENDS STATE CLASSIFICATION. 


Austin, Tex., February 17.—The state railroad col 
mission has amended Classification No. 1, giving common 
pine moldings a fourth-class rating in less-than-carload 
movements. 
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CONSIDER FEARS GROUNDLESS 


Railroad Men Feel Shippers Are Unnecessarily 
Alarmed Over Proposed Classification Changes 





Chicago railroad representatives of important west- 
ern lines seem to be of the opinion that the fears of 
local shippers that recommendations of the committee 
on uniform classification will be incorporated in the 
Western Classification without giving the industrial in- 
terests a chance to protest, should they so desire, are 
groundless, 

The alarm of the shippers over the question arose 
from a rumor that the classification committee for 
this territory had already checked in the changes pro- 
posed by the uniform committee and would make them 
effective at an early date, but that such action has 
been taken is denied by F. J. Hoffman, acting chairman 
of the committee. Resentment among some of the 
industrial men was strong at what seemed to them to 
be an attempt on the part of the railroads to “put 
something over on them” without a hearing, and the 
feeling was augmented because such a procedure was 
contrary to the usual practice of the Western Classifi- 
cation committee in giving the shippers full and free 


opportunity of presenting their views of 


impending 
changes. 


So pronounced has the matter become within the last 
few days that the National Industrial Traffic League has 
been appealed to, and it is understood that President 
Lincoln has referred the question to D. O. Ives of Bos- 
ton, chairman of the League’s committee on classification 
and formerly a member of the committee on uniform 
classification. The plaint of the shippers was directed 
particularly against the western committee, as it was 
their understanding that the Offitial Classification com- 
mittee would hold an open meeting for public consid- 
eration of the uniform body’s recommendations. Ig- 
horance was expressed by local traffic men in the indus- 
trial field as to what action had or would be taken 
by the Southern Classification committee. While the 
League has thus been appealed to, it is claimed that 
the feeling against. the rumored action of the Western 
committee was based not so much 
mendations of the uniform 
supposition that the changes 


upon the recom- 
committee, but upon the 
would be made without 
the commercial interests being given notice in advance 
of the actual filing of the new classification. 

Many of the members of the executive committee 
of the Western Classification are 


at present out of 
the city, while those that 


could be reached declined 


to be quoted. It was suggested that, if the shippers 
felt that they had a grievance, they should approach 
the chairman of the executive committee and ask for 


4 conference to find out just what had been done. 
Without either specifically admitting or denying that 
such action as feared by the shippers would be taken, 
tailroad men called attention tothe fact that the rec- 
Mmendations of the committee on uniform classifica- 
tion had been made only after the shippers had been 
‘onsulted by that cemmittee, and that every opportunity 
had been afforded the industrial interests of the country 
‘0 present to that body every iota of information that 
would enable it to reach a fair and equitable decision 
M regard to the different rules, minima and descrip- 
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tion and grouping of articles 
mittee. 


adopted by that com- 
The presumption was that the recommendations 
of the uniform committee were based upon a careful 
consideration of the data so furnished by the shippers. 
It was pointed out that to docket these 
public discussion at the open classification committee 
meetings would only mean a second threshing over 
of the same field. 

That there is any imminent danger of immediate 
adoption of the recommendations of this committee by 
the Western Classification committee is denied by the 
carriers. The various conclusions of the uniform com- 
mittee have been embodied in two reports that have 
been submitted to the three general classification com- 
mittee meetings. ‘These have been considered by a 
sub-committee of the Western Classification body, and 
it is understood that their conclusions upon the vari- 
ous subjects have been practically reached. The next 
step will be the preparation of the data of this com- 
mittee in the shape of a formal report for submission 
to the lines members of the Western Classification 
committee. One railroad man said that this work alone 
might take two months. No action, it is declared, can 
be taken until this report is ready. In view of these 
facts, railroad men aver that any agitation on the part 
of the shippers at this time is uncalled for. 


changes for 





Special Contract Rates Must Fall 


Madison, Wis., February 17.—Special contract rates 
entered into between a municipality and a public service 
corporation in the granting of a franchise must fall be- 
fore the rulings of the state railroad commission, accord- 
ing to a decision which hag been handed down by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court in the case of the City of 
Manitowoc vs. the Manitowoc & Northern Traction Com- 
pany. The decision was by a former member of the 
commission, Justice Barnes, and was concurred in by all 
the other justices of the court. 





The adjudicated question came to the Supreme Court 
on an appeal from the Circuit Court of Manitowoc 
county, where the trial court refused to make permanent 
a temporary injunction obtained against the defendant 
railway company, restraining it from raising the rate of 
fare between Manitowoc and Two Rivers from 10 cents 
to 15 cents. 


One of the stipulations of the franchise granted ta 
the traction company by the city in 1902 was that in re- 
turn for the privilege of running its interurban cars over 
the streets of Manitowoc the company would not charge 
a fare to exceed 10 cents between the cities of Manito 
woc and Two Rivers. 

In April, 1909, the company served notice that after 
May 1, 1909, the fare between Manitowoc and Two Rivers 
would be raised to 15 cents. The city of Manitowoc 
brought suit and obtained a temporary injunction re- 
straining the company from raising the rate, and the 
trial court had held that the rate of 15 ‘cents was not 
unreasonable and that the fare provided for in the fran- 
chise was too low. The court refused to make: the in- 
junction permanent when the city refused to put up a 
bond of $5,000 to insure against loss if the decision of 
the trial court should be reversed on appeal. As a con- 
clusion of law the trial court found that the defendant 
railway was bound by the stipulation in the franchise 
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and could not charge a fare between the two cities to 
exceed 10 cents. 

In the meantime the traction company had filed its 
new schedule with the state railroad commission, claim- 
ing the same privilege as other common carriers to ex- 
act a toll that was just and reasonable. The company 
failed, however, to have the matter brought before the 
commission to have the reasonableness of the new rate 
passed on by the commission, merely giving formal no- 
tice of the advanced rate and of its intention to hence- 
forth operate under it. 

In his opinion Justice Barnes holds that the state 
has never surrendered its governmental power for fixing 
rates, but that by Sections 1862 and 1863 of the revised 
statutes that power merely was suspended until such 
time as the state saw fit to act. As regards the conten- 
tion of the defendant company that Chapter 362, Laws 
of 1905, under which the railroad commission is given 
the power to pass upon the reasonableness of rates, is 
in reality a superseding of the contracts entered into be- 
tween municipalities and public service corporations, the 
court holds that it is not, and that all such contracts 
will remain in force until the rates provided therein 
have been changed by the railroad commission. 

“The statute worked no change in existing rates,” 
said the court. “It simply provided that all rates should 
be reasonable, and left to the railroad commission the 
power to determine the fact as to whether or not a given 
rate was reasonable. When that determination was 
reached the law became operative upon the particular 
rate called in question and the rate arrived at then be- 
came the lawful rate and continued so until set aside in 
the manner provided by law. The railroad commission 
made no determination in the case before us; at least, 
if it has, it is no part of the record. Until that deter- 
mination is made the contract is in force. When it is 
made the contract is superseded, if the rate is changed.” 

In speaking of the decision, Commissioner John H. 
Roemer declared that it was the most important decision 
yet handed down by the Supreme Court affecting the 
railroad commission. It is a construction of the statute 
creating the railroad commission which the commission- 
ers have contended for since the law went into opera 
tion, but the precise point in question has never before 
been passed upon by the state’s highest tribunal. 

The effect of the decision is to allow the Manitowoc 
& Northern Traction Company to come before the rail- 
road commission for a determination as to the reason- 
ableness of the 15-cent rate, and if the commission de- 
cides that the new tariff is reasonable the stipulation 
in the franchise becomes null and void. 


POSTPONES VELASCO RATE HEARING. 


Austin, Tex., February 17.—The state railroad com- 
mission has again postponed, this time until March 14, the 
consideration of the question of applying Galveston rates 
as the maximum between Velasco and other Texas points. 


WANTS REVISION OF MILK RATES. 


Boston, Mass., February 17.—A petition for a revision 
of the milk tariff on the Boston & Maine has been filed 
with the railroad commission by Frank E. Boyd of Everett. 
Complainant alleges that prior to February 1 he was accus- 
tomed to ship milk from New Braintree to Boston, in less 
than carload lots; that the railroad notified him in January 
that after February 1 it would discontinue the running 
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of open cars; that the cars after that date would be under 
the control of the firm of D. Whiting & Son, and that } 
he desired to continue the shipment of milk he should 
confer with them. Plaintiff requests the commission t 
enforce the open-car requirement of the Saunders act of 
last year and fix the rate for the transportation of single 
cans of milk at the same rate provided in the tariff schedu; 
for the transportation of carload lots. 


Attacks San Pedro Terminal Rates 





San Pedro, Cal., February 17.—A petition attacking 
the reasonableness of present rates between the Los 
Angeles business district and the San Pedro harbor, and 
asserting that unless the scale is lowered the public bene. 
fits intended to be conferred by the expenditure of over 
$5,000,000 by the federal government on harbor improve. 
ments will be vitiated, has been filed with the state rail- 
road commission by the Board of Harbor Commissioner: 

The complaint alleges that the present rates are as 
follows: L. C. L.—First-class, 15 cents; second, 14; third, 
12, and fourth, 11 cents. C. L—Classes A and B, 10 cents; 
C, 9, and D and E, 8.5 cents; that practically all com- 
modities, except lumber, which takes a special rate of 
$1.20 per ton, are charged $2 per ton when shipped to and 
from the harbor. The board avers that these charges 
between the harbor and_stations of the Southern Pacific 
and San Pedro lines within the business district are a 
direct menace to the commercial development of Los 
Angeles and territory tributary thereto; that it will de 
prive the city of the benefits of its contemplated expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000 on harbor improvements, as well as 
the federal expenditure before cited. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Santa Fe hauls 
freight a distance of 127 miles from Los Angeles to San 
Diego, when for beyond, at the same rates charged by 
the defendants for the haul between the Los 
business district and the harbor, an average distance of 
only 24 miles. It is further alleged that the grades between 


Angeles 


Los Angeles and San Diego are heavy, while between the 
business district and the San Pedro harbor they are easy 
and operation can be conducted at a low cost. Yet, 


despite this, it is asserted that the Santa Fe loca] from 
Los Angeles to San Pedro is only $3 per ton. 

It is charged that because of these alleged excessive 
rates, 75 per cent of the through traffic destined to the 
Los Angeles harbor, any part of which is by water, is 
diverted from San Pedro and sent to Los Angeles via 
San Diego. It is averred that the average charge for 4 
50-mile haul throughout the United States is approximately 
11 mills per ton per mile, and this rate the petitioner asks 
between the Los Angeles harbor and the business district. 





TEXAS EXTENDS COMMON POINT TERRITORY. 

Austin, Tex., February 17.—An order has been issued 
by the state railroad commission amending class rates 
by the extension of the common point territory on the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railroad from Brady to Menard 
An extension between these points has just been com] leted 
and the, order becomes effective at the time trains ar 
put in operation over this line, viz., February 25. 


DECLINES TO DISTINGUISH IN RATES. 
Atlanta, Ga., February 17.—The state railroad com 
mission has declined to order lower rates on cotton 
seed when shipped for planting purposes than is charged 
when the seed goes to the mills. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions re- 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. It is 


available both to those who are members of the Traffic Service 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly in- 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 


Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder, 
Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





Carrier Chargeable with Misrouting. 


New York.—‘We shipped two cars of machinery 
from a point in Louisiana to a point in New York, with 
specific routing, but the initial carrier shipped via an- 
other route. One of the lines refuses claim on the 
ground that it was only an intermediate carrier, while 
the delivering carrier refuses claim on the ground that 
its rate from junction point was the lawful rate. The 
officials of the initial carrier we cannot locate. To 
whom should we look for our remedy?” 

If a misrouting actually occurred, the rule of the 
Commission is that the shipper is entitled to repayment 
from the carrier that has collected the freight charges, 
as soon as it appears that an overcharge has in fact 
been made. When the refund has been made it is 
then the carrier‘s duty to see which of the carriers 
that participated in the movement is responsible, and 
charge it accordingly. 

*“ * * 

When Loss Is Chargeable to the Consignee. 

Virginia.—“‘A’ makes a shipment from a point in 
Virginia to ‘B’ at a point in South Carolina. On ar- 
rival of shipment, ‘B’ is notified by the transporta- 
tion company, but for some cause fails to call for 
the goods promptly. The transportation company’s 
agent notifies the consignor that the goods have been 
delivered, but in the meantime the depot containing 
the goods is destroyed by fire. Who suffers the loss?” 

If the shipment was a straight consignment to “B,” 
the loss is chargeable to him. The rule of law is 
that the consignee is the presumptive owner of the 
goods, and that the title thereto passed to him imme- 
diately upon delivery of the goods to the initial carrier. 
If the carrier can show that the delivery was impos- 
sible, from inability to find the consignee, or from his 
refusal to accept the goods, or from his unreasonable 
delay in taking them away, his obligation as carrier 
has ceased, and he can exonerate himself from liability 
if the goods have been destroyed by an accidental fire 
Without any fault or negligence on his part. 

ok a * 
Correcting an Error. 

Texas.—Answer in the February 4 issue hereto was 
given under a misconstruction of the question, and 
We therefore cheerfully publish and approve in full the 
following letter from a subscriber: 

“Query: ‘The rate on a shipment from Dallas to 
St. Louis is 50 cents per 100 pounds via the M. K. & 
T. Ry. system and 40 cents per 100 pounds via the 
T. & P, Railway and connecting lines. Should this 
shipment be delivered to the M. K. & T. at Dallas 
with no rate or routing being specified in the bill of 
lading, would the M. K. & T. be liable for the differ- 
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ence in the through rates via the different routes for 
failure to notify shipper that a lower rate obtained 
via the other route.’” 

“Your answer was that ‘the carrier will be liable 
to the shipper for the difference between the higher 
rate and the rate applying over the less expensive 
route.” In 12 I. C. C. 469, to which you have referred, 
we find also the following rule:” 

“Where a shipper gives instructions to forward 
his goods by a particular route, the carrier is relieved 
of the duty of ascertaining whether the goods could be 
forwarded by another route at a lower rate.’ The goods 
in question were routed via M. K. & T. Railway 
the M. K. & T. Railway is relieved of the duty of 
ascertaining whether the T. & P. could forward them 
at a lower rate. Also please refer to paragraph 3 of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Conference Ruling No. 
214 of March 18, 1907, reading as follows: ‘In the 
absence of specific through routing by shipper, which 
carrier is willing to observe, it is the duty of the 
agent of the carrier to route shipment via the cheapest 
reasonable route known to him of the class designated 
by the shipper; that is, all rail, or rail and water, 
and via which he has rates which he can lawfully use.’ 
The agent of the M. K. & T. at Dallas was under 
obligation to forward shipment via the cheapest rea- 
sonable route known to him, and via which he had 
rates which he could lawfully use. He had no rates 
which he could lawfully use via the T. & P., and I 
do not believe the route via the T. & P. can reason- 
ably be presumed to have been known to him.” 


* * * 
Failing to Index Tariff. 


Illinois—“A carrier in reissuing a tariff advanced 
the rate on a certain commodity therein named, but 
failed to include it in the tariff index of articles for 
which the commodity rates are provided. Would this 
omission leave old rate in effect or throw the particular 
commodity into the class rate?’ 

Tariff Circular 17-A, Rule 4 (c), provides that all 
the commodities must be alphabetically arranged, and 
completely indexed, and failure to so index will evi- 
dently throw the commodity into the class rate. 


* cd a 
Carriers’ Liability for Detention of Cars. 


lowa.—‘‘An empty tank car moved over a certain 
route while being returned to the shipper, a distance 
of about 175 miles, requiring about 25 days for the 
journey. Investigation developed that it was side- 
tracked, owing to congestion on the line, and appar- 
ently no effort made to move it. 
to the shipper, 


It resulted in a loss 
inasmuch as he was obliged to pay 
rental on the car during the time it was standing idle, 
and discommoded him because of his inability to pro- 
cure similar equipment from the railroad company.” 
It is not every detention of cars that will make 
the carrier liable to the shipper or the consignee. 
Frequently, detention of cars is unavoidable, and when 
caused by conditions beyond the carrier’s control, will 
excuse the carrier. Detention of cars by consignee is 
provided for by the proposed .demurrage rules, which 
are now almost universally recognized by the carriers, 
and which fix a charge of $1 per car per day after 
the expiration of the stipulated free time allowance 
for loading or unloading. There are, however, ro re- 
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ciproecal demurrage rules by which a charge is provided 
against the carrier for any umreasonable detention of 
cars. The Commission has held that it has no author- 
ity to fix rules and regulations governing reciprocal 
demurrage. If you cannot establish a claim of dis- 
crimination by reason of the carrier failing to furnish 
you with sufficient cars to accommodate your ship- 
ments, your remedy, if any, is in some court of. law. 
This, then, becomes a question of the carrier fulfilling 
its public obligations as declared by the law of your 
state or the state in which the cause of action accrued. 
In the absence of any such express law, it is doubtful 
if the courts would recognize in you the right to impose 
any greater charge or claim against the carrier for a 
detention of your cars than what the courts recognize 
in the carrier the right to impose reasonable charges 
in the nature of demurrage upon the consignees whose 
duty it is to unload their goods from the cars within 
a prescribed period of time, but who neglects to do so. 
ea * * 

Liability Between Carriers for Unpaid Freight. 

Texas.—“‘A shipment of shingles moved from S 
to P. This shipment moved by steamer from S to O, 
thence over a road to B, and at that point delivered 
to another road for final delivery. The published rate 
for all rail movement from S to P was 82% cents, 
but when steamer delivered shipment to railroad at 
O it demanded and received its charges, and the road 
paying it demanded and received of delivering line 
this amount and its charges to B. The shipment ar- 
rived at B before the bill of lading, which had been 
misplaced, was turned over to delivering line under 
“weight and charge transfer.” The agent at destination 
when car arrived there had nothing to show route over 
which shipment moved, and therefore only collected 
the through published rate. Later the delivering line’s 
agent at B paid the connecting line its charges and 
steamer charge amounting to about $100 more than 
the freight actually collected at destination. The 
shingles moved on open bill of lading and the consignee 
refused to pay the corrected weight, and delivering line 
was unable to make it out of it. Has it any recourse 
on its connecting line which received the money? Did 
the delivering line have to sue the consignee before 
making demand upon the connecting line? Should line 
receiving money submit matter to arbitration on equity 
basis?” 

It was the legal duty of the initial and intermediate 
carriers to charge and collect their published rates over 
their respective routes, if the shipment moved on a 
combination of locals, or, to charge and collect their 
established proportions of the joint rate, if the ship- 
ment moved via a through route. There is nothing in 
the act which denies to a common carrier the right 
to demand prepayment of freight charges from a con- 
necting carrier. In fact, it is the well-settled law that 
every carrier, through whose hands goods are shipped, 
becomes the agent of the owner and has implied author- 
ity from him as such agent to advance previous charges 
upon them and collect them again from the next car- 
rier into whose hands he delivers them. As _ security 
for his compensation for the carriage of the goods, 
and for the advances which he has been required to 
make for the owner in order to further their trans- 
portation, the delivering carrier has a lien upon them. 
This lien is, however, lost by an unconditional delivery 
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of the goods to the consignee. In that event, the deliy. 
ering carrier must seek his remedy for unpaid charges 
from the owner of the goods, be he the consignee or 


the consignor. 
om = . 


Consignee’s Liability for Demurrage. 


Ohio.—“Consignee requested us to withhold ship. 
ment, due to congestion, on two cars of iron, not, how. 
ever, until after cars had-moved and had been offered 
for delivery to him at destination. No refusal notice 
had been given to the delivering lines, and these cars 
remained on hand until considerable demurrage accrued. 
No embargo was placed at the time the shipments 
moved and delivery offered by the railroad company.” 

If the consignee’s notice to withhold shipment did 
not reach you until after the shipment moved, no legal 
duty devolved upon you to recall the same. And if 
the transportation line had not placed and enforced 


an embargo on the shipments on account of conges- 
tion, it was its duty to transport and_ deliver 
the same in accordance with instructions. If delivery 


was to be made on specially designated public-delivery 
tracks, and if such delivery could not be made on ac- 
count of such tracks being fully occupied, or from 
other causes beyond the control of the carrier, then 
the carrier will have performed its duty when making 
delivery at nearest available point accessible to the 
consignee. If, after 48 hours from the first 7 a. m. 
of placement, the consignee has not unloaded, then he 
is properly chargeable with demurrage at the rate of 
$1 per car per day, or fraction thereof, until cars are 


released. 
* + * 


Carrier’s Duty to Tally Weights. 


Indiana.—“What is your opinion as to carrier's 
liability in the matter of tallying the weights in loading 
or unloading carload shipments?” 


In the matter of weights, the carrier is somewhat 
at a disadvantage. He cannot at all times readily and 
accurately determine the exact weight of any shipment. 
It is for this reason that the “S. L. & C.” clause is 
usually inserted in bills of lading. Under this clause 
the question of weight is one of proof only. That is 
to say, where weights are furnished by the shipper a 
point of destination, the carrier has the right to verify 
them by reweighing and, if found to be incorrect, t0 
charge and collect freight on the true weight. The 
question of weight is one of fact to be determined 
in a manner that is just and equitable to both shipper 
and carrier, and the ex-parte action of either cannot 
be controlling upon the other. As a matter of pre 
caution, a carrier should tally weights, although the 
law does not impose this duty upon him. 


CHANGE OF MOTIVE POWER QUICKLY MADE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 17.—Records kept b) the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company of the time consunied i0 
changing from electric to steam motive power, and vice 
versa, at Manhattan Transfer Station, near Harrisol, 
N. J., show that 98 per cent of the trains now go through 
the transfer on time. Four minutes are allowed for U2 
coupling, switching and coupling. Thus far the record for 
the change is one minute and thirty seconds. From 106 
to 109 trains pass through the transfer on weekdays 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world: to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial! 
pot ro a see traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concer 

United States, ee 

Officers 


J. C. Lincoln, President, 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffle 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wear Tole ' Vice-President, 
. Transp. ept. Board 
Chicago, Il. ctnacciaes 
W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasure 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co. 
89 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS. 


Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 


E. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan: 


National Implement and Vehicle Assocla- 


tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Sterling 


Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 

Association, 

In charge of traffic of industries at 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


FBO s caccnccetcevns President 
We Ey, ES hoes chweks Vice-President 
a. We Pcs cated Secretary-Treasurer 
W. BRR casiensckig d Tramfie Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Ase0cia- 
tion, H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 


Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyl 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Blas. 
St. Louis. 


Commercial Club, H. G. Krake, Comm’r, 


8t. Joseph 


Kansas City Transportation Bureau of 


rene ee lub, H. G. Wilson, 
- Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of T 
Bldg., Kansas City. _— 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B 


Jones, Secy., 95 State St., Albany. 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 


A. H. Beckman, Secy. 
Sew Werke cy., © Harrison 8t., 


OHIO. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 


A. Havens, Secy., Cleveland. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York, F. BE. Her- 


riman, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago, John T. 


Stockton, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, BSecy. 
he Traffic Club of Philadeiphia, Edw. 
Knight, Pres.; H. C. Trumbower, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis, C. R. Gray, 


Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburg, O. M. Ells- 


a Pres.; T. J. Walters, Secy. 
© Transportation Club of Indianapolis, 


ne J. Blaker, Pres.; L. E. Stome, Secy. 


Ne Transportation Club of Louteville, 
ss % Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
The Transportation Club of Toledo, Th 
os. 
Tamion. Pres.; L. G. Macomber, Secy. 
te Traffic Club of St. Paul, J. R. Jones, 
rT Tes.; A. L. Bowker, Seey. 
- Traffic Club of Newark, Chas. Mil- 
getter Pres.; E. G. Well, Secy. 
a Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
snd W. Parker, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
The Railroad Club of Kan 
sas City, e 
james L. Marens, Pres.; Gaede heen 
ove, Secy. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 





Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 
Past Week 





Ashland Fire Brick Co., Harbison- 


Walker’ Refractories Co. Ken- 
tucky Fire Brick Co., Chas. Tay- 
lor Sons Co., Olive Hill Fire Brick 
Co., Davis Brick Co., Ohio Fire 
Brick Co., Pyro Clay Products Co. 
vs. Sou. Ry., C. & O., Norf. & West., 
B. & O. S. W., Atlanta & W. P. 
et al. (3831). 


Complainants allege that in the 
course of their business they 
shipped their products from points 
in Ashland and Olive Hill districts, 
near Ashland or Olive, Ky., to 
points on the lines of defendants 
in southern states. 

Complainants allege that the 
rates charged by defendants are 
excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just, and pray that after due hear- 
ing and investigation defendants 
may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violations, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and for 
such further orders as the Com- 
mission may consider complainants 
entitled to. 


Board of Trade of Carrollton, Ga., 


vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry., et al. (3836). 
Complainant alleges that the de- 
fendant has adopted a system of 
rate-making in Georgia known as 
“the basing point system,” by 
which it concedes to certain towns 
and junctions a particular rate 
and to other towns it charges a 
much higher rate without regard 
to distance from shipping point. 
Complainant alleges that the de- 
fendant discriminates against towns 
in Georgia in favor of competing 
markets and prays that the Com- 
mission, after due hearing and in- 
vestigation, may compel defendant 
to cease and desist from said vio- 
lations, to put in force more rea- 
sonable and just rates, and for 
such further orders as the Com- 
mission may consider complainant 
entitled to in the premises. 


Columbus Iron & Steel Co. vs. Kana- 


wha & Mich. Ry., Toledo & O. C. 
Ry. and Hocking V. Ry. (3837). 

Complainant alleges that it is 
engaged in the business of mining 
coal from its mines in West Vir- 
ginia to points in the territory 
getting their supply of coal over 
the Great Lakes. 

Complainant alleges defendants 
propose an advance in these rates, 
and that such an advance will be 
excessive, unreasonable and _  un- 
just, discriminate against com- 
plainant, and put it to a _ great 
disadvantage in the marketing of 
its products. 

Complainant prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants may be made to answer 
such charges, and to cancel such 


Kath, Henry F., vs. M. 


tariffs as may contain said ad- 
vances. 


Cramston, John A., Lumber Co., The, 


Nottingham & Wream Lumber Co., 
and the Norwood Lumber Co. vs. 
N. Y. P. & N. (3839). 

Complainants allege that on June 
27, 1910, they shipped one carload 
of shingles from Norfolk, Va., to 
Salisbury, Md., at a rate of 10c 
per 100 Ibs.; that on Oct. 23, 
1909, they shipped one carload of 
laths from Norfolk, Va., to Salis- 
bury, Md., at a rate of $2 per 
net ton; that on Aug. 11, 1910, 
they shipped one _ carload of 
shingles from Norfolk, Va., to 
Salisbury, Md., at a rate of 8c 
per 100 lbs., with an additional 
charge of $3 for demurrage. 

Complainants allege that the 
rates charged by defendant were 
excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just, and pray that atfer due hear- 
ing and investigation defendant 
may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$103.24. 

Blair, Drayton & Hillyer, attor- 
neys for complainants, Colorado 
bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Duvall, Carter & Co. vs. Sou, Ry. 


and West. Md. (3842). 

Complainant alleges that during 
the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1910, it shipped five car- 
loads of railroad ties, from Fair- 
fax, Va., one carload of railroad 
ties from Clifton, Va., and four 
carloads of railroad ties from 
Wiehle, Va., to York, Pa. at a 
rate of 15%c per 100 lbs. from 
Fairfax and Clifton, Va. and a 
rate “of 16c per 100 lbs. from 
Wiehle, Va. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants were 
excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, such 
rates not to exceed 9%c from 
Fairfax and Clifton, Va., and 10c 
per 100 lbs. from Wiehle, Va., 
and asks reparation in the sum 
of $305.55, with interest at 6 per 
cent. 

Blair, Drayton & Hillyer, attor- 
neys for complainant, Colorado 
bldg., Washington, D. C. 


& O., Sou. 
Ry. in Miss. and N. O. & N. BE. 
(3838). 

Complainant alleges that on 
dates during the months of Nov. 
and Dec., 1910, it shipped con- 
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signments of lake mussel shells 
from Richley, Miss., to New Or- 
leans, La., intended for export to 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate of 3lc per 100 lbs. as charged 
by defendants was excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and inves- 
tigation defendants be made to 
answer such charges, to cease and 
desist from said violations, to put 
in force more reasonable and just 
rates, and asks reparation in such 
sum as Commission may consider 
complainant entitled to. 


Ludowici-Celadon Co., The, vs. A. T. 


& S. F. (3845). 

Complainant alleges that on the 
dates of Aug. 29 and Sept. 1, 
1910, respectively, it made _ ship- 
ments of two carloads of roofing 
tile and accessories, from Coffey- 
ville, Kan., to Fort Bayard, N. M. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate of 82%c per 100 Ibs. as 
charged by defendant was excess- 
ive, unreasonable and unjust, and 
prays that after due hearing and 
investigation defendant may be 
made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said viola- 
tion, to put in force more reason- 
able and just rates, and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $200.69. 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. vs. Cin. & 


se VP: Cc. Cc, &- Bt. i, and. C. 
& N. W. (3834). 

Complainant alleges that on 
Nov. 5, 1909, it shipped from New 
Lexington, O., one car of tile slabs 
to Milwaukee, Wis., rate charged 
and assessed $64.36. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate charged by defendants was 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants may 
be made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said viola- 
tion, to put in force more reason- 
able and just rates, and asks rep- 
aration in the sum of $8.79. 


Memphis Grain & Hay Assn., The, 


of Memphis, Tenn., vs. St. L. & 
S. F., Ala. & Vicks. and various 
other roads (3840). 

Complainant alleges that the A. 
T. & 8S. F. Ry., by its tariff, L C. 
C. No. 6248, has increased the 
rates upon mixed feeds, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Mississippi Valley 
points, from one to six cents per 
100 lbs. over the present rates, 
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or an average increase of four 
cents per 100 Ibs. 

Complainant alleges that this 
tariff increases the rates on grain 
and grain products brought into 
Memphis, Tenn., via the lines of 
the A. T. & S. F., and that it 
imposes unreasonable and _  dis- 
criminatory rules and regulations 
at Memphis. 

Complainant alleges that the re- 
fusal of the A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. 
to grant shippers at Memphis pro- 
portional rates on grain and grain 
products results in discriminatory 
and unjust rates and results in 
an advantage to shippers of grain 
and grain products at other points. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violations, to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and for such further orders as 
the Commission may consider com- 
plainant entitled to. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. vs. M. 


Sst. P. & S. S. M. et al (3844). 

Complainant alleges that on 
July 8, 1909, it received a _ ship- 
ment from Allegheny, Pa. at 
Nekoosa, Wis., of one locomotive 
and tender, at a rate of 33.5c per 
100 lbs.; total charges assessed 
and collected being $181.65. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendant were 
excessive, unreasonable and  un- 
just, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ant May be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$38.05. 


Paonia Packing Co., The, vs. A. T. 


&aeo.F..cRLEP. C&N. W., 
Union Pac. and D. & R. G. (3830). 

Complainant alleges that in the 
course of its business it delivered 
to defendants 56,700 lbs. of cans 
at Chicago, IIll., for shipment to 
Paonia, Colo. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants were 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust 
and amounted to an overcharge of 
$530.91. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
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said violations, to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and asks reparation in the sum 
of $530.91. 

Roach & Musser Sash & Door (Co. 
Theva. PP." SC. Coe Bt. L., Pp. 
ER. 2... Cs. &. Be ty B. & O, 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. (3843). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants on 
window glass to Muscatine, Ia, 


from points of origin in various 
states, are excessive, unreasonable 
and unjust, and that these rates 


give an unjust advantage to ship 
pers at Chicago, Ill. 

Complainant prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de. 
fendants may be made to answer 
such charges, to cease and desist 
from said violation, to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and for such further orders as the 
Commission may consider com- 
plainant entitled to. 

Schnieder, H. C., vs. Sou. Pac. and 
G. H. & S. A. (3835). 

Complainant alleges that he 
shipped a carload of hogs, ninety- 
seven in number, from Brawley, 
Cal., to El Paso, Tex., charges 
assessed and collected _ being 
$207.60. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate charged by defendants was 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants may 
be made to answer such charges, 
to cease and desist from said viola- 
tions, to put in force more reason- 
able and just rates, and asks rep 
aration in the sum of $102.76. 

Underwood Veneer Co. of Wausau, 
Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P. and Pere 
M. (3833). 

Complainant alleges that it 
shipped on Aug. 31, 1909, Nov. 5, 
1909, and March 5, 1910, three 
cars of built-up woods and birch 
veneer, from Wausau, Wis., to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., charges be 
ing $108.42, $104.91 and $119.54, 
respectively, for each shipment. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants were 
excessive, unreasonable and ut 
just, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend 
ants may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, to put in _ force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and asks reparation in the sum 
of $25.61. 





Want Wool Rates Readjusted 

Salt Lake City, Utah, February 17.—Utah wool grow- 
ers, after a series of conferences in this city, have come 
to the conclusion that the present rate adjustment dis- 
criminates against the inter-mountain sheepmen. 

As illustrative of present inequalities, the wool men 





$2.14, or one cent more than the rate from Utah common 


points, or $1.14 in excess of the rate from the Pacific « oast 


to Boston. 


It is felt that the alleged discrimination is demol 


strated by the fact that Grand Junction sheepmen find 
it profitable to bring their sheep to Utah for shears, 
saving 50 cents per hundred on shipping charges on ‘he! 


allege that to ship wool from Golconda, Nev., to the Pacific Wool. Attention is als6 called to the fact that the rate 


coast, costs 13 cents more than it costs to ship perish- 
able goods from California to the Atlantic coast. More- 
over, it is contended that the tariff rates on wool from 
Lander, Wyo., 500 miles east of Salt Lake, to Boston, is 


on wool from Utah common points to Baltimore is $2-1%, 
while copper matte enjoys a 40-cent rate for the same aul. 

Complaint will probably be made to the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. 


8 
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in these columns, we aim to give current newspaper comment on live topics; the publication of an editOrial 
here carries with it neither the approval or disapproval of the opinions therein expressed.—The Traffic Service Bureau. 





The Minneapolis Journal has reached the conclusion 
Cashman distance tariff bill “is constructed on 
the theory that it is not wise to develop large business 
centers, but rather that all towns should become jobbing 


that the 


points 

This is hardly a fair statement. The distance tariff 
bill is constructed on the theory that, so far ag railroad 
rates are concerned, all towns, big and little, should en- 
opportunities. That seems to be elemental. 
If as a result of this small towns grew faster, as it has 
proved they do in and the congestion inci- 
dent to a policy of discrimination which attracts indus- 
and commerce to a few populous centers is re- 
tarded, surely from the viewpoint of the state at large 
this is not a consummation to be deplored. 

The Journal argues that while a distance tariff does 
“develop several helpless little jobbing plants it hinders 
all large development.” From this we are bound to in- 
fer that the only large development in this state can be 
the development of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

3ut why should jobbing plants and manufactories 
in the smaller towns be helpless? And why, if they are 
helpless, should they retard metropolitan, growth? The 
Journal’s answer is that “the smaller jobbing plants are 
not large enough to compel growth, and after the first 
tush of a building or two in these towns growth stops. 
In the meantime the large centers have been 
and the value of a great home market 
degree.” 


joy equal 


been Iowa, 


tries 


crippled 
is lost in that 
Surely nothing could well be more illogical than 
this. Surely the metropolitan industries, commercial and 
other, are not in so helpless a condition that they are 
to be crippled by the construction of “a building or two” 
in a few scattered towns. Surely if the country jobbing 
Plants are “helpless” they can affect but slightly if at 
all prosperous going concerns. If the more favorable 
fates to country towns are only to result in their greater 
Paralysis, how can they deprive the state of the great 
home market in the twin cities? 

Sut if the Journal is wrong in its analysis, as we 
believe it to be, and fair rates should result in Minne- 
Sota as they do elsewhere, in the ultimate building up 
of thriving commercial and industrial centers scattered 
Widely over the state, will not the home market thus 
afforded producers at their doors compensate them for 
any check in the growth of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
that may result? Of what great advantage anyway are 
the larger home markets at favored points to the people 
of the state when they are taxed unduly to reach them? 
The best home market the farmer and producer can 
have is the natural market to reach which he has to pay 
to inordinate tribute in order that that market may be 
built up and retained. 

The Journal says that the distance tariff law in 
lowa hag been a positive detriment to the state. In 


what way, pray? In no state in the Union has agricul- 
tural wealth increased in’ the last ten years by such 
leaps and bounds. In no state have towns so uniformly 
had a more healthy growth. Possibly the Journal has 
reached its conclusion in regard to Iowa from the fact 


of a decrease in population. This, however, as might 
readily be demonstrated, is due to other causes than 
low and just freight rates. Moreover, there has been 


a loss of population in southern Minnesota, where we 
enjoy every advantage that can possibly flow from dis- 
criminating freight rates. But on this point we have 
better authority than either the Journal or the News. 
N. S. Ketchum of the Iowa board of railroad commis- 
sioners, writing under date of January 238, 1911, says: 

“I do not think that the distance tariff law has had 
anything whatever to do with the loss of population in 
Iowa. If you will refer to the Literary Digest of Janu- 
ary 7 or 14 you will find a chart published which will 
indicate that Iowa has suffered no more than surround- 
ing states in losing agricultural population, but lowa, not 
having large cities to attract population, suffered an 
average loss. Our cities have grown as well as cities in 
other states so far as percentage is concerned, and some 
have made remarkable growths, as for instance Water- 
loo, with an increase of 112 per cent in population in 
ten years. If the rates or the law are a disturbing ele 
ment cities would feel this first. Iowa has raised more 
hogs, more corn and more cattle than ever before, prac- 
tically all of which must be shipped. The fact that there 
is a less country population in Iowa has not decreased 
the quantity or value of farm products. That our cities 
have increased in population and wealth must indicate 
that transportation is largely increased, and the claim 
that the Iowa distance tariff has had anything to do 
with the decrease of population in Iowa is absurd on its 
face.” 

Clearly the Journal must get some better evidence 
that a fair rate law has been a positive detriment to 
Iowa than its own bold and unsupported assertion.— 
Northfield (Minn.) News. 


a * a 
The testimony of Mr. Moody, the well-known rail 
road_ statistician, concerning the overcapitalization of 


railroads before the railroad securities commission, is 
quite a striking disclosure of the weakness imposed by 
railroad financing, furnishing as it does an example of 
the looseness of a system which continues the payment 
of interest and sinking fund on railroad equipment bonds 
long after the equipment is worn out. 

Moreover, in reflecting on the disclosure of this 
weakness by the testimony referred to, the thought is 
bound to suggest itself to the public mind that the 
vital issue is in the broader and simpler question 
whether every dollar in railroad stocks and bonds stands 
for a solid dollar’s worth of expenditure on the property. 
































































































































“One point which Mr. Moody made,” says the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, “is undoubtedly the pivotal fact for the 
present situation. It is that the thing that has most 
damaged railroad credit is reckless and, in some cases, 
defiant overcapitalization. This is not only testified to 
by the experience of the past forty years. It is partic- 
ularly exemplified by the history of the late business de- 
pression. The first shock to the confidence of investors 
in railroad securities was administered by the disclosure 
of the Harriman operations in the Alton. That was 
backed and the disturbance to general railroad credit in- 
creased by the publication of pamphlets containing a 
defense of the Alton stock watering on the ground that 
:| these methods were practically universal in railroad 

finance. This was followed by the uncovering of even 
more gorgeous inflation in the Interborough-Metropolitan 
system in New York and Mr. Ryan’s famous justification 
‘before the investigating commission that ‘95 per cent of 
the railroad stock of the country was water.’ ” 

Mr. Moody, in the giving of his testimony, emphat- 
ically urged that it would be for the best interests of the 
railroads themselves to bring the regulation of 
issues down to a basis of solid value. 

The wisdom of such advice can readily be appre- 
ciated when the fact is taken. into consideration that the 
public, heedful of the statements of such eminent cor- 
porate authority that the practice of issuing securities 
without full value behind them is general, is manifest- 
ing a growing tendency to seek other 
Houston (Tex.) Post. 


their 


investments.— 


* ” * 


EF President E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka & 
bs) Santa Fe Railroad, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, makes some candid statements concerning 
the relations between the railroads and the people. 
He admits that it is quite true that there have been 
many unjust discriminations on the part of the railroads, 
and for these the railroads deserve condemnation. 

He holds that, under the interstate commerce act, 
the exactions placed upon railroads have been so in- 
consistent and conflicting that it is impossible to obey 
one part without violating another. 

He thinks that the best features of the interstate 
commerce act are those prohibiting unfair discrimina- 
tion. The big shippers and large centers of industry 
and commerce control a great deal of traffic. By with- 
holding their business from roads which will not give 
them unfair concessions, and giving it to those which 
will, they have got many unfair advantages. In com- 
pliance with the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and in the performance of their duty to the public, 
the railways ought to abolish these unfair discrimina- 
tions. But to do so, all competing railways. must act 
in coneert regarding and, under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, such a perfectly reasonable and salutary 
combination by the railways has been held to be an 
illegal conspiracy! In other words, existing laws forbid 
the railways to discriminate unfairly, and then make 
it criminal conspiracy for them to take the only action 
that will effectually prevent unfair discrimination. 

President Ripley does not agree that, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now has authority to 
reduce any rate and to prevent any advance in rates 
that it finds umreasonable, it is unnecessary for the 
railways to be allowed to act together to stop or to 


rates; 
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prevent unfair discrimination; that the Commission cap 
do this. 

According to his contention, 
consists 


unfair discrimination 
in the fixing of unfair relations between two 
or more rates, and may be due either to the fact that 
one rate is too high or that some related rate is too 
low. Therefore, anybody, in order in all cases fairly 
to correct discriminations, must be able either to reduce 
a rate that is too high or raise a rate that is too low, 
But the law confers on the Commission only authority 
to reduce rates and prevent advances. 

There should be fair dealing on both sides, and 
the most strenuous regulations should be enforced to 
secure it, without favor or prejudice to either. But it 
can never be accomplished by oppressive laws. These 
will only operate to create antagonisms and to aggre. 
vate them. The only possibility of a fair and proper 
settlement of the difficult situation is to secure a 
wholesome and vigorous transportation competition by 
reviving and restoring, as channels of an active com- 
merce, the great interior rivers of the country, a 
consummation that seems yet in the distant future. 

Until then the people’s relations to the railroads will 
continue to be more or less unsatisfactory, with little 
prospect of amendment.—New Orleans (La.) Picayune 


* * * 


The railway, ever since its perfection, has been used 
as an instrument of war and conquest. Even in the 
Confederate War battles and campaigns were decided by 
the influence of railways. In more recent times the fact 
that one power could throw an army corps into a me 
naced point more rapidly than the attackers could as 
semble their forces has often determined the fate of a 
battle. And as a modern army presses forward, the rail- 
way with its trail of telephone lines and heliographs and 
wireless telegraphy follows it. So Japan marched north- 
ward with railways in her wake, and England led her 
numberless hosts against the inexpugnable handful of 
Boers with railways closing up the gaps between the 
front and the base of supplies at the distant rear. 

The importance of the railway as a factor in war 
and in our martial civilization is being strikingly illus- 
trated by the proposed enterprise of the French in 
throwing a railway across the tractless Sahara. The old 
idea was that a railway would be followed by engineers 
that would create new oases by the sinking of artesian 
wells and the development of the mineral wealth that is 
supposed to lie dormant in the vast desert. But 
hopes were blasted years ago, and the project was col: 


these 


demned. Since that time there has been little discussion 
of the transsaharan railway, even as a military under 
taking. 

The other day, however, a signal and really a Dril 
liant victory won by French troops, in which a 1ieW 


Frenchmen and Hamites, trained by French officers, 
overthrew a vastly superior force of negroes and Hat 
ites, although the enemy had been supplied with French 
rifles, has again turned the attention and aspiration of 


France toward the dream of a railway that will pierce 
the great desert and open to Gallic enterprise the opt 
lent regions that lie to the west and south of Lake 
Chad. The battle was fought for the possession of that 
region, and: the victory assures to France the res onsi- 
bility of uplifting several millions of savages—0! of 
slaughtering them or, worse, debauching them. 
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But the great project of a French railway across the 
Sahara has received the support of the two leading 
French authorities on such matters—Leroy-Beaulieu and 
M. Gautier, the traveler. The former thinks that it will 
be a profitable commercial enterprise, the latter that it 
will at least enable France to bind to the republic all 
the vast territories of the French Sudan and the regions 
about Lake Chad, and convert them into a part of the 
Greater France, for the benefit of the mother country 
and of the alien tribes it purposes to dominate. 

Whatever may be the benefits to France from the 
military or the commercial point of view, the railway 
will be tremendously interesting and significant for all 
white civilization. It will run a line of illumination into 
the very heart of the Dark Continent. It will speed the 
day of civilization and of the profitable use of all the 
riches of the earth. Soon there will be no very dark 
spot in the Dark Continent. The headlight of French 
locomotives and Belgian steamers, running over desert 
and through jungle, or plying the waves of the Kongo 
and its numberless tributaries, will dispel the darkness 
and light the path for at least a half-civilization. And 
that is, after all, about the utmost we may expect from 
Africa, even after the waves of white civilization have 
inundated it—Columbia (S. C.) State. 


* * . 


The election of Charles H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, as president of the Central 
of Georgia Railroad, breaks a precédent. For the first 
time in the history of this great Georgia property its 
president will reside outside of the state. 

The disregarding of that precedent will be of small 
moment—if, under its new president, the Central meas- 
ures up to the excellence of service, the courtesy and 
the general satisfaction to the supporting public its 
patrons have a right to expect. 

Efficiency is, after all, the final test, and the ques- 
tion of individuals and their origin a subordinate issue. 


In this respect, the people of Georgia are pre- 
disposed in favor of Mr. Markham. Typically a self- 
Made American, he has gone through the practical 


school of railroading and reached the very top of his 
vocation. 

The system parent 
Illinois Central, 
president, 
railroads. 


to the Georgia Central, the 
of which Mr. Markham is also the 
is one of the best conducted of American 
If the Central of Georgia is to be brought 
up to and maintained at the high standard characteriz- 
ing the Illinois Central—and The Constitution construes 
Mr. Markham’s selection as having that meaning—the 
Patrons of the former system will have cause to re- 
member with gratitude the day that President Markham 
assumed office. 


30th +public and railroad to-day increasingly rec- 
ognize the interdependence of their interests and rela- 
tions. Seen from that broad viewpoint, it is an en- 


couraging augury that a man of Mr. Markham’s breadth 
and experience should have been named to head the 
Central. The results of his administration will be 
watched with interest by the people of Georgia.—Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 


FORT MORGAN WANTS A REBATE. 
Fort Morgan, Colo., February 17.—President Crouch 
of the local Chamber of Commerce has addressed a letter 
to General Freight Agent Spens and General Agent Vallery 
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of the Burlington, protesting against what Fort Morgan 
considers a gross injustice in withholding the benefit of 
the reductions made in the Kindel case until this month, 
and asking that rebates be made for the difference between 
the $1.80 and $1.62 first-class scales from Chicago and St. 
Louis, respectively, established at Denver last October, and 
the $2.05 and $1.85 rates charged Fort Morgan until 
Wednesday, when Denver rates were again made applicable. 
Complaint is also made because rates to Fort Morgan have 
been higher than those in effect at Sterling for a number 
of years. 


Oppose Earlier Closing 


Toledo, O., February 17.—Members of the Chamber 
of Commerce are opposing the threatened closing of 
local freight houses at 4:30 instead of 5 p. m. They 
declare that such an action would place them at a 
disadvantage with shippers in other cities in the state 
unless depots at competitive points were also closed 
at the same hour. 

“We want to be put on the same basis with Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis and 
other cities,” said L. G. Macomber, traffic manager of 
the Woolson Spice Company. “I don’t believe I am 
violating any confidence when I say we have had con- 
ferences with Lake Shore officials in an effort to 
induce them to better their service. Mr. Husted made 
it plain it was impossible for the road to give us the 
service we demanded. 

“He gave us permission to go over his head to 
Mr. Brown of the Lake Shore. We will try to induce 
Mr. Brown to install electric loading and unloading 
machines in the new freight house. And I say to you 
that if the service isn’t improved, we want your support 
when we ask you merchants and manufacturers to 
divert your traffic to some other road. 

“It took us ten years to get the new freight house 
and, because of the consolidation of interests there, 
conditions are no better than ever and things are so 
badly. mixed that even the Lake Shore doesn’t know 
where it is at. 

“The Woolson Spice Company can’t improve this 
service alone; neither can Berdan & Co., nor any indi- 
vidual] concern. But, united, we can do a whole lot 
toward putting Toledo on the same basis with neigh- 
boring cities.” 





Issues New Accident Bulletin 





Washington, D. C., February 17.—Accident Bulletin 
No. 37, recently issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is the first one to be issued under the revised 
accident law. This bulletin includes many accidents that 
were not included in previous accident bulletins. 

The number of persons killed in train accidents 
during the months of July, August and September last 
was 321 and 3,82 injured. Accidents of other kinds, 
including those sustained by employes while at work, 
by passengers in getting on and off cars, by travelers 
at highway crossings, by persons doing business at 
stations, etc., and by trespassers and others, bring the 
total of casualties up to 22,328 (2,948 killed and 19,380 
injured) on the so-called steam roads. These totals are 
largely increased over corresponding periods in previous 
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years 


because of the 
accidents and those to trespassers on the tracks, etc. 
At the same time the totals of certain classes of acci- 
dents to employes are diminished by the exclusion of 
accidents (formerly included) which are not peculiar to 


inclusion of highway crossing 


railway such as 
engaged 


are 


operation, 
houses, and those 
cars or engines 
“industrial” accidents, 
For the quarter in 
killed and 21,002 

The accident 
which 


injuries to men in freight 
in outdoor work, where no 
involved. All these, classed as 
are shown in a separate item. 
question, this total is 21,134 (132 
injured). 

statistics of those electric lines on 
interstate traffic is carried and which, therefore, 
are subject to the federal accident law, show that 
there were 146 persons killed and 1,070 injured on 
electric roads during the months named. In the class 
known as industrial accidents there were 2 killed and 
80 injured on electric roads. 


Anthracite Tonnage Increases 


New York, N. Y., February 17.—Figures for the an- 


thracite tonnage of the principal coal-carrying roads of 
the east for last month show 








a considerable increase 
over the figures for the same month last year. The 
totals for several of the roads follow: 

January, January, 

1911. 1910. 

Tons. Tons. 

EP eeeiree. Gs. TROGGING. «24.000 cccrevedeccess 1,134,280 1,185,122 
SE EE bc extn s Cabesecveecascs Mee ghey 1,021,447 873,640 
Central Railroad of New Jersey............. 772,130 617,009 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.......... 863,371 829,786 
SE Ae NON» cb clb ce Ve se sud bN c16b evs wee 611,758 489,290 
SN eee ee ee 991,917 550,272 
Erie Railroad + 547,125 
New York, Ontario & Western............... 214,374 
tle Wks rds. WA. Lik. Bee. eee 


Endorses Rate Suspension Bill 


Indianapolis, Ind., February 17.—The house commit- 
tee on railroads has reported favorably on the bill giving 
the commission the right to suspend a new rate on its own 
motion before the rate goes into effect. The former bill 
was amended so that it will not be retroactive. 

The committee on judiciary has accepted a substitute 
for House Bill No. 263, to fix the responsibility for dam- 
age to goods while in transit on railroads. The new Dill 
is said to be satisfactory to both railroad companies and 
shippers. It provides that a railroad originating any 
freight business shall be liable to the shipper for damage 
that may occur in the course of shipment. It also pro- 
vides that the road upon which damages actually occur 
shall be liable to the first road for whatever damages are 
recovered. 


Would Control Express Rates 


St. Paul, Minn., February 17.—State Senator Lende 
has drafted a bill giving the state railroad and warehouse 
commission the right to regulate express rates and serv- 
ices. The bill has been referred to the senate committee 


on railroads. 

In the past the railroad commission has assumed to 
make some regulations regarding express companies, and 
has secured some reductions in rates, but there is no 
stated authority of law for this, and it was feared that 
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the commission would not have power to enforce the re- 
duced rates which they are trying to establish under the 
proceedings started a year ago and now pending. 

The bill makes express companies common carriers, 
and declares that all laws regulating the transportation of 
property by railroad companies shall apply with equal 
force to express companies. The commissioners are given 
specific power to inquire into alleged discriminations and 
other violations of the laws. They are authorized and 
directed to establish a sehedule of maximum rates for 
the different classes of merchandise, which are to apply to 
all Gompanies in the state. This schedule must be made 
within six months, and if the express companies want to 
fix a higher rate the burden of proof is to be upon them 
to show that the established rate is unjust. 

The measure also requires the schedules be printe 
and posted in the express offices and stations for publi 
inspection. The bill also provides penalties for discrimina- 
tion and for overcharge, as well as for refusing to accept 
packages for transportation and for failing to give proper 
service. 


1 
i 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RATE CASE NOT ENDED. 
San Francisco, Cal., February 17.—The San Joaquin 


valley rate case, decided against the San Francisco in- 
terests, is apparently not yet a closed incident. The 
Chamber of Commerce has recommended to the Traffic 


Bureau of Merchants’ Exchange that it file complaint with 
the state railroad commission, asking for a reduction in 
Frisco rates to the valley to counteract the effect of the 
recent cut in rates from Los Angeles. 


ATTACKS LOCAL EXPRESS RATES. 

Olympia, Wash., February 17.—Express rates between 
Spokane and Olympia have been attacked as unreason- 
able in a complaint filed with the state railroad commis- 
sion. Complainant alleges he was the consignee of an ex- 
press package from New York to Olympia upon which 
charges of 90 cents were assessed; that shipment, which 
weighed six pounds, was forwarded to Spokane and that 
35 cents additional was charged. This latter 
avers to be unfair. 


rate he 


RECEIVER SEEKS RECOVERY ON COAL CHARGES. 

Seymour, Ind., February 17—E. W. Shirk, receiver 
for the United States Cement Company, has brought 
suit against the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and 
Southern Indiana roads for $4,000 alleged overcharges 
on. coal from Linton to Bedford. The roads, it appears, 
refused to put into effect the rate ordered by the state 
railroad commission. The case was carried to the courts 
and a decision favorable to the commission was rendered. 


For Better Bills of Lading 


Toledo, Ohio, February 17.—More care in the prep* 
ration of bills of lading and shipping tickets is 
upon the shippers in a circular recently issued by the 
Wholesale Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Board. Legibil 
ity and the use of a typewriter whenever possible is 
plead for. Shippers are urged to see that shipping point, 
consignor, consignee and destination are all clearly 
stated. The use of abbreviations for names of cities and 
states is frowned upon. Shippers are instructed to state 
point at which consignees not located on a railroad will 


urged 
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delivery and to state the junction for rail-and- 


accept 

water shipments where there is no joint rate in effect. 

proper marking of freight and descriptions on billing is 

also called to the shippers’ attention. The statement is 

made that if these suggestions are followed out the re- 

sults will be favorable to both shippers and carriers. 
Shippers are commending the guide for routing re- 


issued by the transportation of the 
The secretary of the committee 
declares that its use will mean a great improvement in 


freight service, with a resulting increase in business. 


cent! committee 


chamber of commerce. 





HARRIMAN ROADS MAKE SAFETY RECORD. 

It is announced that the Harriman lines carried 49.- 
491,000 people, making 3,000,000,000 passenger miles,: last 
year, without a single fatality to any passenger. 





EXTENDS SUSPENSION OF ORDER. 
Washington, D. C., 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended until May 1 its 
order suspending the effective date of its mandate in 
the California switching cases. 


February 





FOR A FEDERATION OF TRAFFIC CLUBS. 

Ohio, February 17.—The initiative has 
been taken by the Transportation Club of this city for 
the organization of a national 
posed of all the transportation 
country. 


Cincinnati, 


association to be com- 
and traffic clubs in the 
It has been agreed to issue a call for an early 
meeting in Cincinnati to carry out the proposition. The 
details are in the hands of C. C. Spaulding, secretary of 
the Cincinnati Club, and C. K. Landes, as a special com- 
mittee to conduct the preliminaries, 


ASK SUSPENSION OF TRANSIT RULES. 
Washington, D. C., February 17.—Application has 
been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the railroads operating east from Chicago for permission 
fo suspend for sixty days the effective date of the new 
transit rules, drawn up several months ago to comply 
with views of the Commission as to alterations neces- 
Sary to secure greater protection against violation of tar- 
iffs. The new rules were to go into effect February 15, 
and the added time is asked that consideration may be 


given to objections raised by the Chicago board of trade. 


TO BEGIN EXPRESS RATE HEARINGS. 

St. Paul, Minn., February 17.—The state railway and 
warehouse commission is expected to begin its hearings 
on the question of the reasonableness of present intra- 
state express charges early next month. The commission, 
for over a year, has had its experts checking the books 
of the Wells-Fargo company, and this examination was 
only finished a few days ago. 


COLORADO STILL ENJOYS LOWER RATES. 
Denver, Colo., February 17.—By a short-notice tariff 
issued by the Atlantic rail-and-water lines, Colorado 
will continue to enjoy her rail-and-water rate diffentials 
Under all-rail rates. Some time ago the Colorado ter- 
mini lines announced that they would no longer par- 
ticipate in the old rail-and-water tariffs and filed notices 
of the withdrawal of their concurrences, which would 
reduce the differential on first-class traffic to 10 cents. 
As mentioned in THe TRAFFIC WorLD for January 28, 
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page 177, the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
asked to suspend these notices, but this it declined to 
do. Accordingly the eastern rail-and-water lines filed 
tariffs naming proportional rates from the seaboard 
to the Mississippi River sufficiently low enough to 
make the total through rate still 16 cents under the 
all-rail rate. 


Interested in L. C. L. Changes 








Houston, Tex., February 17.—Traffic Manager Odin 
of the Chamber of Commerce has issued a warning to 
shippers of the intention of the carriers to increase less- 
than-carload all rail rates from Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory by the abolition of L. C. L. commodity rates. 
He says: 

“For your information I will advise I have received 
notice from the railroads that effective March 7, 1911, they 
will cancel all less-than-carload commodity rates published 
in Southwest tariff committee tariff No. 2-A, from points 
in Central Freight Association territory to Houston, Gal- 
veston and points taking same rates, where these rates 
have been made, based on New York combination. 

“This will have the effect of increasing the rates on 
commodities referred to, when shipped all rail. The reg- 
ular class rates will apply. 

“This will have no effect on the rates when shipments 
move via New York and water, as the present rates via 
that route will remain in effect.” 





AUTHORIZES SPECIAL RATE ON BRICK. 
Austin, Tex., February 17.—The state railroad com- 
mission has issued an order granting the application of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad for permission 
to establish a rate of two cents on brick from Carrollton 
to Dallas. Foreign line switching charges at Dallas will 
be absorbed. 


MAY PATCH UP WALKER FIGHT. 


Denver, Colo., February 17.—It is rumored that the 
Chamber of Commerce may endeavor to arrange a truce 
with John Brisben Walker and his resigned special com- 
mittee on Colorado freight rates and industries. The 
fact that the Chamber is in the dark as to just what ar- 
rangements Mr, Walker made for the special June con- 
ference to which invitations were sent to several distin- 
guished public men, is given as the motive for the probable 
extension of the olive branch. 





OPPOSE ABOLITION OF RAILROAD COMMISSION. 
Fort Smith, Ark., February 17—The local Traffic 
Bureau and Commercial Club have interested themselves 
strongly in opposing the bill introduced in the state legis- 
lature by Senator Covington and having for its purpose 


the abolition of the state railroad commission. The 
passage of the measure is characterized by Manager 


Spaulding of the Commercial Club as a backward step 
that would invite political oblivion for its sponsors. 


SEVENTY-ONE PER CENT ON TIME. 


Albany, N. Y., February 17.—The monthly record 
of passenger train performances on the steam railroads 
of the state for December, 1910, shows that 63,527 trains 
were run, of which 71 per cent were on time at the 
division terminal. The average delay for each train 
late was 30.4 minutes. The average delay for each 

causes for 


train run was 8.9 minutes. The principal 
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delay were: 
per cent; 
railroads, 


Waiting for trains on other divisions, 36.7 
waiting for train connections with other 
15.6 per cent; train work at stations, il 


per cent; trains ahead, 8.9 per cent; meeting and 
passing trains, 5.7 per cent; engine failures, 4.5 per 
cent; wrecks, 3.5 per cent. 





Lovett Takes Optimistic View 


That an adverse decision in the rate advance cases 
will not deter the Harriman lines from making needed 
improvements and expansions was the opinion expressed 
by President Lovett in an interview while in Chicago 
this week. 

“The business outlook is good so far as our lines 
are concerned. The decision on an increase in freight 
rates, whichever way it goes, will not affect our plans. 
It will be remembered that a considerable number of 
our rates were reduced about a year ago by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

“Does the management of the Harriman lines expect 
to expend a large sum for improvements in addition 
to the $75,000,000 set apart for double-track work?” 
he was asked. 

“We are always making improvements,” he _ re- 
sponded. “It is my purpose in making this trip over 
the lines to ascertain the physical condition of the 
properties and learn where improvements ought to be 
made. Undoubtedly many will be ordered in addition 
to several that are now under way.” 





EXTENDS EMERGENCY LOADING ORDER. 


Houston, Tex., February 17.—The state railroad com- 
mission has extended its emergency order so as to include 
this city, requiring the railroads to absorb loading charges 
and thus save shippers about $1,500 per month. 


HOLDS COSTS MUST BE DEPOSITED. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 17.—Judge Holland of the 
United States Circuit Court has declined to allow Naylor 
& Company permission to file the suit for the recovery 
of reparation, mentioned in the last issue of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, on page 231, unless a deposit to cover costs is 
made. The judge held that “the language of section six- 
teen of the interstate commerce act, while relieving the 
petitioners from the liability of costs, does not relieve 
them of the payment of official fees.” 


CALIFORNIA HAS NEW RATE LAW. 


Sacramento, Cal., February 17—An amended railroad 
commission bill in this state is now an accomplished fact. 
The new law gives the commission right to establish, not 
only maximum, but actual rates. Appeals from the de- 
cisions of the commission can be taken on constitutional 
grounds only. Its orders are enforceable ky contempt pro- 
ceedings. The commission is also given power to go into 
the question of the physical valuation of the roads. 


TO ISSUE PHILADELPHIA MAP. 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 17.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is to issue a large wall map of Philadelphia, to 
show the location of its receiving and delivering sta- 
tions. It will show the route of Pennsylvania tracks 
in this city, altogether 443 miles. Within the 129 square 
miles in the city is shown the location of 56 separate 
shipping and receiving points on the Pennsylvania, an 
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average of about one to every 2% square miles. The 
map also gives the names of stations at which cranes, 
track scales and wagon scales have been installed, 
as well as pointing out the stations at which freight 
may be loaded to the different directions in which the 
road radiates from Philadelphia. 


Authorizes Issuance of Bonds 





Albany, N. Y., February 17.—The public service 
commission, second district, has authorized the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway Company to issue 
its 50-year 4 per cent bonds upon the security of its 
general mortgage, dated May 31, 1905, and executed 
to the New York Trust Company, to the aggregate 
amount of $2,702,000. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less than 89 and 
the proceeds used for the following purposes: 


For the payment of the purchase price of ten 100-ton 
RF re rrr eee ee reer $ 173,165.40 
For the payment of the purchase price of two switch 
WINE, wv uik tn eaceees tatesechesnn cess desedeaae tad 
For the payment and discharge of bills payable in- 
curred for CApital EXPOMBOS... .iwecesccccccccccccvces 1,833,624.20 
For the reimbursement of the treasury for moneys ex- 
pended in additions and betterments to the prop- 
GF Ab cee crcdecevdecewasoe cedcdds sucscoccestasdeceees 


29,437.00 


368,553.40 


| ee PN Se ree bee ee SL eee Pes Pee en $2,404,780.00 


Introduces Maximum Rate Bill 





Lansing, Mich., February 17.—A bill fixing maximum 
express rates has been introduced in the state legislature 
by Senator Scott of Alpena. The following scale is incor- 
porated therein: 


sm} esr? $0.50 171 to 190 miles.......... $0.90 
sk me FOO .60 191 to 210 miles.......... 1.00 
86 to 95 miles.......... .70 211 to 280 miles........:. 1.10 
ee Oe : Me I, pcs ceses -70 231 to 250 miles.......... 1,20 
106 to 130 miles.......... .75 251 to 275 miles.......... 1.30 
131 to 150 miles.......... .80 276 to 300 miles.......... 1.40 
151 to 170 miles.......... 85 


The measure provides that the state railroad commis- 
sion may adjust tariffs within the stated maximum. 


Craffic World Changes 


Henry Jastremski has been elected secretary of the 
Louisiana railroad commission, vice W. M. Barrow, T® 
signed to become assistant attorney-general of the state. 





W. C. Stith has resigned the traffic managership of 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company. His duties have beet 
assumed by Vice-President Finlay. 

E. F. Bertling has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific lines, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O., vice W. C. Tabbert, resigned. 

The Pennsylvania senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Milton J. Brecht to be a member of the state 
railroad commission, vice John Y. Boyd, resigned. 

C. W. Hayward has been appointed assistant to 
John A. Smith, manager of the transportation bureau 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade. Mr. Hayward has 
had eleven years’ experience with the Southern Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific lines. 


Samuel G, Hatch has been appointed passenger traflic 
manager of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, vicé 
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Albert H. Hanson, retired. Mr. Hatch entered the rail- 
way service in 1880, with the St. Louis, Keokuk & North- 
western, and was later with the St. Louis, Arkansas & 
Texas. He was appointed general passenger agent of the 
Illinois Central July 1, 1905. 

Alexander W. Boyle has been appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Iron Mountain system, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., vice N. C. Barnett, re- 
signed to accept service with another company. 

F. M. Bryan has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Allis-Chambers Company, vice David Harlowe, who 
is now a member of the Wisconsin railroad commission. 

William §S. Siebert of Pittsburg, for some time act- 
ing secretary of the Pennsylvania Railroad commission, 
has been appointed assistant to the secretary of that 
board. 


CLEBURNE OPPOSES ANTI-RAILROAD LAWS. 

Cleburne, Tex., February 17.—The business men ofthis 
city have notified the Johnson County representatives at 
Austin to work against every measure that looks like it 
would be harmful to railroads, because they look upon 
railroads as great developers of the country. 


BRINGS VITAL INFORMATION TO SHIPPERS. 


“| want to say. that | am very much interested in 
your paper and want to compliment you on the careful 
and complete manner in which you bring to the ship- 
ping public information of vital importance to them.”— 
C. B. Stafford, Commissioner, Memphis Grain and Hay 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

















matters to your desk. 


were in your own Office. 


603-4-5 WESTORY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.'C. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 
It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this service? Small. You pay only for the time 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 





TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Now employed, wants position with 
large industrial concern where ability 
willhave greater scope. Have had broad 
experience and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. 
H-25 TRAFFIC WORLD 
CHICAGO 





POSITION WANTED 


by expert TRAFFIC MAN. Eleven years’ 
experience with large manufacturing concern. 
First-class references from present employers 


and prominent Traffic men. 


P-203, TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago 


126 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO ILL. 
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entoail 


UNION TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


CATHCART TRANSFER 
& STORAGE CO. 


ATLANTA, 


GA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 








BALTIMORE TRANS- 





ADAMS TRANSFER & 


Fi FER CO. | STORAGE CO. 
| ¢ Light & Lombard Sts. 228 W. 4th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | KANSAS CITY, MO. 











CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSE Co. 


LOS ANGELES, 


GREANEY BROS. | 
88 N. sth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
GR RE RRR SRA 


SEW eae Soa MG RS A RE TH OR RR urge t ig) 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANS. COMMERCIAL WARE- 
Co. HOUSE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 





CAL. 





217-219 W. ad St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CAL. 
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OMAHA VAN & STOR. 
AGE CO. 


OMAHA, 








PA. 





PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





THE COLORADO 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 

| Co. 

PUEBLO, 


COLO. 








_ CLEVELAND 
oe] Co. 
CLEVELAND, 


STORAGE PATTERSON TRANS- 


FER CO. 
























OHIO 


MEMPHIS, 


TENN. 





BUCKEYE TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





F. A. WALSH & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





EEE —— 


THE BENEDICT WARE- 





MINN. TRANS. & STOR- 


HOUSE & TRANS. CO. AGE CO. 
15th and Welton Sts. 122 S. sth St. 
DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE PECK & BISHOP 
co. 


DENVER TRANSIT & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 





DENVER, COLO. 


CONN. 


NEW HAVEN, 


E. 8. BELDEN & SONS 
CONN. 


patent ie THOMSON 
oO 


654-660 West g4th St 
NEW YORE 


HARTFORD, 
















HARRISBURG TRANS- SOUTHWEST TRANS. 


FER CO. FER & STORAGE CO. 
Pennsylvania OKLAHOMA CITY, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


OKLA. 
































BOWMAN TRANSFER &. 
& W. CO. 
708 E. Main St. 
RICHMOND, 


VA. 








BROWN TRANS. & 
STORAGE CO. 
goo S. 6th St. 


ST. JOSEPH, 


MO. 








SEATTLE TRANSFER 
co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


AMERICAN STORAGE & 
MOVING CO. 


MO. 


ST. LOUIS, 


“THE TOLEDO WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


1309-19 Lagrange Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE COM- 
transfer and fer- 


warding. The Quackenbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFAI TORAGR & CARTING 
CO., 3 Seneca St. “Uns 
faciliti.”” ..c stori 


ferring and forw ng 
phone No, 683. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bidg. Car- 
joad distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of ae forwarded at re- 
duced rates to > western 

and Pacific BK, 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CO., 48d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and reahipping with- 
out teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C, L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance cam 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & Monadnock 
Block. Import and ant freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 
custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agent; reshipping; storage; ware- 
house. Carloads or less consigned to 
our care will be delivered promptly. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


4 ~ FERGUSON CO., LTD., foot of 
Fourth 8t. Authorized cartage —<— 
for the MICHIGAN Mpg R. R. 
CO. General cartage and forwarding. 
+ ca attention to A. &. distribu- 

on. 


THE READING TRUCK CO., 6th and 
Congress Sts. Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention + 
to distribution of carload freight for 
two or more fies. Merchandise de- 
livered as ordered. 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General storage, transferring and for- 
Warehouses accessible to all 

rail Prompt service. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


K. & M. STORAGE Co., Ninth and 
Santa Fe Sts. 
Track connection with all roads en- 
te -~. 
= stored, distributed and re- 
Track capacity, eight cars a day. 
Low | care prompt, satisfactory 


service. 
Bonded in accordance with state laws. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


oe ANGELES TRANSFER CO., 830 
Broadway. Baggago and freight 
Sistribation consignments and car- 
loads our specialty. Established 1836. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 
and general sto 
ties. Cars promp 
house entries attended to. Insurance 
18c. connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
bon or less. Consignments s0- 
c 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bidg. Genera] transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our jalty. Reliable and 

prompt. Established 1872. 





SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE co. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 

enbush Co., proprietors. 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ Web gy ae =. 
Storage, Saar and forwarding. The 
Quackenbush 
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The Traffic Service Bureau 
126 Market St. 
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“Nor shall an a charge or demand or collect or receive a greater or less or different compensation for * ae n 
or ** one y, or fora any service in connection therewlth, between points named in * tariffs than the rates. @and 
charges which are specified and in effect at the time.”*—Section 6. Interstate Commerce Act, June 29, 1906. 


**Consignors and y= ees should co-operate with agents off carriers in avoiding misunderstandings and errors in routing 
and must exvect to some responsibility.in ;connection therewith.”— interstate Commerce Commission, Ruling. November 15 


EVERYDAY FREIGHT RULES 
TARIFF MANUAL 


Applicable to | 


Interstate Traffic 


Contains principles outlined by the, Interstate Commerce Commission in its Tariff Circulars and 
Conference Rulings, recognized and applied by the carriers of the United States, pertaining to 


Everyday Freight Traffic 


Also 


Rules for arrangement of tariffs and supplements as prescribed by the I. C. C. 
Rules for proper application of tariffs covering rates, rules and routing. 
Forms of representative tariffs, with examples of their ase. 

Definitions of technical terms and phrases. 


Entered ¢ 


Vol. VII 








All of the information is shown in a manner easy of reference, under general headings covering each 
subject treated, with appropriate subheadings, and it is completely and thoroughly indexed. 





Already endorsed and adopted by a large number of leading railroads' for distribution to agents 
and to representatives of freight, accounting and claim departments. 


Also endorsed by prominent industrial traffic managers and shippers. 


Commended by the American Association of Freight Agents at annual meeting in April, 
1910, the report of the committee appointed to examine the book stating, “I¢ is our opinion that 
the information contained in the book should be in the hands of every agent and clerk 
charged with the responsibility of handling freight traffic.” 


This publication was compiled, after fifteen years’ traffic experience, for everyday use by the 
railroad agent and the shipper. 


ne freight representative, agent, Every shipper, industrial traffic 
ill clerk and claim clerk should manager and shipping clerk 
secure a copy. should possess a copy. 


To take care of changes brought about by the new Interstate Commerce Act and future pabegs 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, supplements will be issued as often as may be necessary t 
contain changes or additions resulting therefrom. 


PRICE, Postpaid Compiled and issued by 


$1.50 
including all supplements for one year’ from Charles E. Bell, 
[date of issue. 313 Equitable Building . ATLANTA, GA. 


REMIT WITH)ORDER (Chief Clerk, General Freight Department, Southern Railway) 














